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(Continued from page 452.) 


It is in this characteristic feature of 
entire simplicity and spiritual liberty, that 
the views and practices of the Early 
Friends will be found most especially to 
resemble those of the Post-Apostolic 
Church. 

Nothing in the public worship of either 
appears to have been premeditated, or 
humarly arranged. They each believed 
in the ‘‘ real presence’’ of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the assemblies of His people, and 
that His Holy Spirit would lead the exer- 
cises and inspire the varied acts of their 
devotion. 

On the subject. which we have been 
considering, Robert Barclay clearly shows 
that his associates raised no question what- 
ever with regard to an appropriate reading 
of the Holy Scriptures in their Meetings, 
when called for; but, to use his own em- 
phasized language, only ‘‘ whether men 
may make use of these things in public 
worship, otherwise than as led and influ- 
enced by the Spirit so to do.”” (See Bar- 
clay’s Works. Lond. Ed. 1691, p. 68.) 

They held that ‘ in the life and power 
of the Lord,’’ and at His bidding, such 
a service was suitable to the occasion 
and would prove edifying to the hearers ; 
but that as a mere formal ritual, ‘ out 
of His Life and power,” such public read- 
ing, even of those sacred writings, could 
not glorify Him nor strengthen and com- 
fort His Church. 

George Fox placed in Swarthmore Meet- 
ing House, a B.ble, for the use of Friends 
who should gather there,—chaining it to 
adesk that it might not be taken away. 
Asimilar custom had prevailed in the 
Cathedrals and Churches of England, in 
accordsnce with a Royal Proclamation to 
that ¢flect after the Reformation. 

Ihave seen this identical Bible and 
chain, which are still preserved in the 
neighborhood. It is true that he also 
provided various accommodations for 
traveling ministers, in other parts of the 
House ;—but the desk and the Bible were 
Placed in the A/eeting room ; with the ex- 
pressed intention that those arriving early 
should be able to read it, and that it might 
be convenient for use. His own practice, 
with that of Edward Burrough and others, 
of * plucking out a Bible from his pocket ”’ 
'o prove the truths of the gospel that they 
publicly preached, hasbeen already alluded 
to. Yetin the regular Meetings of Friends, 
Itappears only to have been made use 
0!.—as Barclay in another place says it 
was so used at times,—under the “ sanc- 
tion of the Lord.” 


So with regard to Singing in Public 
Worship. Fox and many other approved 
cotemporary authorities, confirm in varied 
language, the testimony officially given 
on this point by Barclay in his ‘‘Apology 
for the true Christian Divinity.” (/bid 
p-. 473-) 

‘*Asto the Singing of Psalms, there 
will not be the need of any long discourse, 
for that the ease is just the same as in the 
two former of preaching and prayer.” 

‘* We confess this to be @ part of God's 
worship, and very sweet and refreshful, 
when it proceeds from a true sense of 
God’s love in the Aeart, and arises from 
the Divine influence of the Spirit, which 
leads sou/s to breathe either a sweet 
harmony, or words suitable to the present 
condition; whether they be words for- 
merly used by the saints, and recorded in 
Scripture, such as the Psa/ms of David or 
other words, as were the hymns and songs 
of Zacharias, Simeon and the blessed Vir- 
gin Mary.”" (Ati Italics Barclay’s.) 

He repeats, still more emphatically, the 
same views in a tract entitled, ‘* Zruth 
Cleared of Calummes ;’’ republished in 
the same volume, (/. 39). 

*« That Singing of Psalms was used by 
the saints; that it is a partof Goa’s 
worship when performed in His wi// and 
by His Spirit, and yet it may be, and is 
warrantably performed among the saints, 
is a thing denied by no Quaker (so called): 
and it is not unusual amongst them, 
whereof I have myself been a witness, and 
have felt the sweetness and quickening 
virtue of the Spirit therein and at such 
occasions ministered. And that at times 
David's words may also be used,—as the 
Spirit \eads thereunto, and as they suit 
the condition of the party, is acknowledged 
without dispute.’’ 

- He states distinctly, however, that no 
human art or elaborate melody were needed 
on these occasions, or were appropriate 
to them ; but that the Spirit of God would 
enable the instrument to breathe forth, in 
living harmony, such ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns 
and Spiritual songs,’’ as’ He Himself 
might bring to remembrance, to His own 
praise. Let us now look at the practice 
of the first Christians in this respect. 


SINGING. IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


There can be no doubt that the - vocal 
praise of God formed an impurtant part 
of the worship of the Christian Church, 
from the earliest period of its history ;— 
yet this service seems to have been for a 
long time of the simplest character. 

Nearly two centuries, at least, had 
elapsed before there was such a thing 
known as singing ‘‘ i” course,’’—or ‘‘ an- 
tiphonal singing,’’ — (antiphone); the 
chanting having been so artless and natural 
that it seemed rather like reciting in 








cadence, than what wecallsong. Of this 
there is abundant testimony.* 

The subject, as well as the words, of 
the Hymns in these early days were most 
generally taken, as the Spirit seemed to 
dictate, from the Holy Scriptures; the 
Psalms being nsually chanted,—or the 
‘* Ter Sanctus,” (from Isaiah vi. 3); 
—the ‘‘ Magnificat,’ (Luke i. 46, etc.) ; 
the ** Song of the Three Children” in 
the fiery furnace; ending at times with 
the ‘* Doxology,’’ so called (in Rev. i. 5, 
6, or Luke ii. 14,—and other such pas- 
sages,) with gradual additions. 

Extempore hymns of praise were also 
chanted by those who felt inspired thereto; 
the same Divine call and qualification 
being claimed and being thought needful 
for all of these services, as for any other 
act of public worship, in the Apostolic 
and Post-Apostolic days: of which there 
are many and varied accounts. 

Even this simple usage may, possibly, 
have lapsed into something of a formality 
after the time of Ignatius ; whom a doubt- 
ful legend credits with having introduced 
into the Church at Antioch, an alternate 
chanting of passages from the Holy 
Scriptures, the Lord's prayer and other 
short invocations; and which practice is 
said thus to have passed gradually into the 
worship of the other Churches. This 
rests, however, on very uncertain tradi- 
tion—is not recorded till long afterwards, 
and seems now undeserving of serious con- 
sideration. 

It is an interesting and remarkable fact, 
however, that the introduction of elabor- 
ate hymns, as well as of a more artificial 
style of singing, into their public worship, 
most certainly did not take place until 
the Fourth century; when we read that 
they were especially intended to counter- 
act the doctrinal errors embodied in the 
beautiful religious songs of the Arians, 
and other heretical sects ;—which were 


*Guericke, for example, states that—‘‘In the first 
centuries, the Hymnology of the Church seems to have 
been extremely simple and artless ;—being, according to 
the statement of Isodorus( Hispan/ de Ecclesiast. Offic. 75), 
chiefly recitative.—“ Primitiva Ecclesia ita psatiebat, ut 
modico flexu vocis facerit psallentem resonare; ita ut 
pronuncianti virinior esset, quam canenti.”—After the 
Fourth Century, however, which called into existence 
professional singers (cantatores or psaitai), it continually 
received greater cultureand variety.”’—(See ‘‘ Antiquities 
of the Christian Church,’ p. 203.) 

Pressensé, after quoting the following passage from 
Chrysostom on this subject, ‘‘ Men, women and children 
are distinguishable only by their manner of singing, /o7 
the Spirit which directs the voice of each, blends all into 
one strain of melody :”’ goes on to say Bas ps 

*€ Vocal music, which alone was used in the primitive 
church, had none of those resources of harmony at com- 
mand which high art has adopted in modern times, and 
was chiefly recitative.” (‘‘ Early Years of Christianity, 
Apostolic Era,’’ ~. 305, 3°7-) ‘ : 

+The Historian Socrates writing from Constantinople in 
the early part of the fifth century (after confirming in 
detail the testimony hereinafter given in regard to the 
beautifui music of the Arians of the fourth century), relates 
the following legend :— : Sa 

“Ignatius saw a vision of angels, praising in alternate 
chants ;—after which he introduced this mode ot singing 
he had observed m the vision, into the Antiochan Church, 
whence it was transmitted to all the other Churches. 
Such is the account we have received.” (Heclesiastica? 
History, Lond. Ed. ~. 15.) 
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thought to have been the means of lead- 
ing many away from the Orthodox Church, 
by their captivating music.* 

It is not intended, by this notice, to 
express any critical judgment in regard to 
the propriety of such a change, under 
the circumstances, but simply to record 
the fact. While we can hardly conceive 
of our Lord and Saviour, or of His Apos- 
tles, resorting to such methods to com- 
mend to the people the truths of the 
gospel which they proclaimed,—and while 
at this very time the power of that simple 
Gospel had already prevailed so exten- 
sively throughout the world, that the 
reigning Emperor, Constantine, had ac- 
cepted and professed the Christian faith, — 
yet in reviewing the record of God’s deal- 
ings with the children of men, we must 
acknowledge that ‘‘ His ways are not as 
our ways nor His thoughts as our 
thoughts ;’’ and that in condescension to 
our human weakness He often permits, 
and even over-rules for good, much that 
He may not have absolutely ordained. 

History repeats itself remarkably in 
this respect as in many others. For more 
than a hundred years after the English 
and Scottish Reformation, the practice of 
hymn-singing was almost unknown in the 
churches of Great Britain; although the 
German Reformers had largely availed 
themselves of its popular aid, both in their 
social and public worship. Gradually, 
however,—and against grea: opposition 
from the common people, so recently de- 
livered from the bondage of the Romish 
ritual,—the modern practice of singing, — 
first of the Psalms in some rude metre, 
and afterwards of devotional hymns, has 
become almost universal! in the Protestant 
churches of English-speaking lands: and 
the beautiful and fervent compositions of 
Watts and Cowper, of the Wesleys and 
Toplady, of Charlotte Elliott and Frances 
Ridley Havergal, and many others,—filled 
as they are with evangelical truth, and 
overflowing with Divine love,—have un- 
doubtedly been the means of blessing to 
many thousands. 

The conservation of a sound and vital 
Theology in the public ministrations of 
the Church universal by the varied and 
repeated strains of lofty devotion, to which 
such pious and gifted writers have given 
utterance, has doubtless been largely pro- 
moted ; and this is held by many of our 
most earnest thinkers, to have been of the 
Lord’s own appointment ; and of most 
especial importance in the present age of 
unbelief and of so general unsettlement as 


*Guericke entirely endorses this view : 

** And since it was by the means of hymns, and the 
beautiful music to which they were sung, that Arius con- 
trived to disseminate his erroneous doctrines, many of the 
Fathers of the Church were stimulated to meet the evil by 
the composition of orthodox hymns ; and the attempt was 
made first of all in the East, from whence it was clauses 
also by the West. Subsequenly to the 4th century we find 
the West possessing peculiar hymns of its own.”’ 

Of the introduction of this artificial music into the 
Church worship, he qnotes the following account from 
Sozomenus (H. £. VIII. 8): 

“The Arians, in the depth of night, walked in proces- 
sions by torch light, singing beautiful hymns and anthems, 
to which ihe people flocked in troops. Accordingly St. 
Chrysostom believed that nothing better could be done 
than to attempt to surpass the Arians, by still more 
beautiful singing, and by orthodox hymus; thereby in- 
troducing a Church psalmody of a more solemn and mov- 
ing character.” —(“‘ Antiquities of the Christian Church,” 
#p. 203, 208.) 
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to the cardinal truths of the gospel of 
Christ.* 

Then too, no one can doubt that the 
Holy Spirit of our God, in answer to most 
earnest prayer, has greatly aided in the 
composition of many of these beautiful 
hymns ; —and that He often accompanies 
with His power, and seals with His bless- 
ing, their heartfelt adoption by the sincere 
worshipper. 

Nor again can any one have ever wit- 
nessed the powerful aid which such glow- 
ing, evangelical and ‘spiritual songs,” 
afford to the preacher of the Gospel, in 
seasons of special revival, or in general 
mission work among the unconverted,+— 
or their sweet and holy influence in the 
hours of sickness or sorrow, without real- 
izing that when the Spirit of the Lord 
accompanies such service, it is largely 
owned of Him in the salvation of souls, — 
and in the comfort of His believing 
children. 

Had such hymns been extant in the 
days of the ‘‘ Early Fuiends,’’ we may 
feel sure that many of them would have 
been classed with those ‘‘ other words of 
the saints,” permissible to be adopted in 
the same liberty, and under the same re. 
straints, of that blessed Holy Spirit to 
whom they looked for guidance in all 
their devotions ; and that where so order- 
ed, they would also have been confessed 
to be ‘‘an acceptable part of Divine 
worship.” 


In the early years of the Christian 
Church, however, as we have seen, sing- 
ing appears to have only had such place, 
as a spontaneous and natural melody,— 
swelling up, as it were, from the heart of 
the worshipper,—and overflowing in 
artless and unstudied cadence,—which 
gradually yielded to the introduction of 
more artificial music, as the centuries 
rolled on. 


The first Singing School at Rome was 
established by Gregory the Great, in the 


*Isaac Taylor thus speaks of this important influence, 
in the worship of the dissenting congregations of Great 
Britain: 

**In all these country chapels, often the officiating min- 
ister was a local preacher of the district. . . . Like 
a summer’s shower in a time of dronght, was the 
hymn sung on such occasions . « The preacher 
could at least read it, and the hymn-book was in 
almost every hand,—to secure for the congregation the 
benefits of a worship, animating, elevating, instructive, 
unexceptionable.” . . . ‘‘ In any system of public 
worship the constant element will always exercise a great 
influence over the variable part, the extemporaneous, in 
giving it tone and direction, and in preserving a doctrinal 
consistency in the pulpit teaching. . . . In communi- 
ties that have laid aside liturgies, the Hymn Book which 
they use, especially if psalmody be a favored part of 
public worship, rules as well the preacher as_ the 
people, to a greater extent than is often thought of, or 
than would perhaps be acknowledged. (‘‘ Wesley nd 
Methodism,’’ pp. 92, 93-) 

tIt seems right to recall, by way of illustration, a mem- 
orable scene I witnessed in Philadelphia, during the 
meetings held by Moody and Sankey in the Centennial 
year, in the great building ve ee | prepared for the 
occasion. There were eleven thousand seats provided,— 
one thousand on the platform and ten thousand by num- 
ber, in the vast arena below ; all occupied, and many per- 
sons were standing in the aisles. and around the auditor- 
jum, A well known Minister of the Society of Friends sat 
by my side, near the speaker, while before us and around 
us on every hand a sea of eager, upturned faces and 
streaming eyes overflowing with tears and radiant with 
holy and earnest interest, met our vision, 

As the beautiful hymn of the “* Ninety and nine’’ was 
sung by Brother Sankey, and the chorus was re-echoed by 
thousands of trembling voices, my friend buried his face 
in his hands and burst into tears. 

I asked him why he wept. ‘‘I shall never see such a 
sight as this again, nor hear such a sound,” said he, 
**until I join the ‘innumerable multitude’ around the 
throne and mingle in the song of ‘ ten thousand times ten 
thousand ’ of the redeemed in glory.” 


.K, 
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latter part of the Sixth Century, and its 
influence soon extended into England and 
other parts of the West. 

Although smaller instruments of music 
were in vogue in his time, yet the Organ 
was not introduced into church worshj 
until the Seventh Century, in the Eastern 
Churches; and was brought, inthe Eighth 
from Constantinople to the West. ; 

The Emperor Charlemagne, we read, 
interested himself greatly in the improve. 
ment of church music. 

Tuomas Kimper, 
(To be concluded.) 
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DIVINE GUIDANCE. 





This question is one of utmost import: 
ance to the believer; upon it depends the 
success or failure of the various lines of 
service in which he is placed. Enoch 
walked with God 300 years. We do not 
understand by that expression, in a literal 
sense that their companionship was visible, 
for we read, ‘‘No man hath seen God at 
any time.’’ Yet such was the condition 
of Enoch’s life, that the Spirit of God ac- 
companied him and was within him the 
ruling and controlling power. Noah, 
Abraham, and all the Prophets in a certain 
degree experienced a like blessing, and 
all realized the geat need of being led. 
And if we would enjoy the same, which is 
the special privilege of believers during 
this dispensation (John xvi. 12, 13), this, 
as one of our Father’s marked blessings, 
can only be obtained by those who submit 
themselves to the Spirit’s requirements, 
which we find clearly stated in the Holy 
Scriptures. Ps. xxv. g: ‘‘ The meek shall 
He guide in judgment, and the meek shall 
He teach His way.” In this we see that 
the spirit of meekness is an essential ele- 
ment, and those who would know of being 
led must allow this Spirit to have full 
force upon their desires, wills and wishes. 
Man must no longer assert his claim, but 
in the spirit of submission, believe the 
Father knows best what will most advance 
His cause and bring glory unto His name. 
In submitting himself he will experience 
the greatest growth, comfort and reward, 
and will be favored with judgment or dis- 
cernment in matters which to those who 
are not thus submitted in the spirit of 
meekness will not be granted. Ps. xxxii. 
8 (R. V.), “I will instruct thee and teach 
thee in the way thou shalt go: I will 
counsel thee with my eye upon thee.” 
Here we find a precious promise of what 
Jehovah desires to accomplish, coupled 
with a declaration of how He proposes to 
perform, viz. : ‘I will counsel thee with 
my eye upon thee.” This again brings us 
to another consideration necessary to the 
human mind. The figure used as God's 
eye carries its significance, viz., a tender 
conscience, which is of the utmost value 
in ascertaining the pointing of the finger 
of God. ‘*Thou God seest me,’’ must 
be remembered and truly believed, so that 
we cin realize God’s eye ever to be upon 
us, and only a clean and pure conscience 
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can enjoy the hallowed peace of sucha 
condition. This is a clear evidence of 
the Holy Spirit’s presence in the heart, 
and consequently His official character is 
felt, as Leader, to the children of God. 
The conscience must be ever sensible of 
the disastrous effect of committed sin, 
which continually rises in a cloud between 
us and God, obscuring the soul’s view of 
Him, recoiling upon the beart in lines of 
remorse, paralyzing the active condition 
of the conscience, and thus marring and 
intercepting the work of the Holy Spirit 
as a guide. Also, the sins of omission 
have a pernicious effect npon the spiritual 
life, and sensibly prevent the practical 
realization of God’s leading power ; en- 
veloping the Christian in a fog of uncer- 
tainty, doubts.and discouragements. Only 
prompt, willing obedience to the Divine 
requirements, and this continued, will 
bring the believer into the full life and 
light of those who are led thereby. The 
Apostle declares, in Rom. viii. 14, 15, 16, 
that such are the sons of God. In the 
practical working out of this subject every 
one will meet with difficulties, owing to 
various circumstances, in ascertaining the 
mind of the Lord concerning special ques- 
tions, and much trouble of spirit may be 
passed through, and at this point the 
great adversary of truth will cause much 
increase of trouble by false suggestions, 
unless great care and self-examination be 
exercised. But by patiently waiting arid 
laying the matter in definite prayer before 
Him, and then leaving the same to be un- 
folded to our minds, it will be sooner or 
later made clear; but this will probably 
be in different ways. Sometimes the an- 
swer may be very marked and the draw- 
ings be of a very powerful character ; 
whilst others may come in a sweet con- 
scious satisfaction of mind. Again we 
will note that as the Hoiy Spirit is one 
with the Father and the Son, His leading 
will ever be in strict harmony with the 
teachings of sacred Scripture; and no 
drawings, however plain they may appear 


10 be, are of the right spirit that clash 


with any of those teachings. Hence we 
are told in I John iv. t, 2. Let me en- 
treat earnestly all who may read this brief 
article to consider well the necessary 


poi.:ts, and press their claim continually 


before the blood sprinkled mercy seat of 

our adorable Master, who hath been given 

for a Leader, Witness and Commander to 

His people. Davip E. SAMPSON. 
East Bend, N. C., Second mo. rst, 1888. 


—_————_+o2—______ 


WHICHEVER way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then blow it east, or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 
My little craft sails not alone ; 

A thousand fleets from every zone 
Are out upon a thousand seas ; 

What blows for one a favoring breeze 
Might dash another with a shock 

Of doom upon some hidden rock ; 
And so I do not dare to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way, 
But leave it to a higher will 

To stay or speed me, trusting still. 
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THE TRUE ORDER. 

When our daughter Eliza Jane was quite 
a little girl, we took her one day to Chi- 
cago. She was delighted with all that she 
saw on her journey, and particularly en- 
joyed hotel life and eating at the public 
table. Her preference for hotels ‘‘ with 
papers’? was quite amusing. At dinner 
she would soberly scan the bill of fare,— 
‘* papers,’’ she called them,—solicit those 
things which suited her childish fancy, and 
give her orders to the waiter with calm 
decision. 

We are but children of a larger growth, 
and in other matters besides eating and 
drinking, we have a similar d sposition to 
call for those things which we desire and 
to reject those which we dislike. We 
would order our own lives according to 
our own judgment. It may bein matters 
of business. We say that we will labor dili- 
gently in our fields. The clouds of heaven * 
shall water them, and the summer sun 
ripen the golden grain into an abundant 
harvest. The large increase shall be 
gathered into barns, and we will eat 
thereof and be satisfied. But our order 
upon Providence may be overruled. Our 
Father in heaven may give us much plainer 
food. In our domestic life we would often 
prefer to dwe'l at ease under our own 
vine and fig tree, and yet God calls us 
forth. Misfortune, sickness and death 
may be around us if they do not invade 
our own peculiar circle, and in the sym- 
pathies of the race we cannot escape their 
influence. L’homme propose mais Dieu 
dispose. 

Can it be that in some of our meetings 
for Divine worship we admit a mechanism 
that savors more of the wisdom of man 
than of the power of God? Do we rebel 
somewhat against the idea of being led 
by the Holy Spirit, in all things ? 

We arrange our benches in the meeting- 
house one above another in a manner 
suggestive of piety promoted, and we 
rather expect the Divine afflatus to hover 
around the upper forms in preference to 
the lower seats. If some humble-hearted 
yet earnest soul breaks forth into a prayer 
that will not be repressed, is it sometimes 
thought an interruption in ‘‘ our regular 
First-day morning meeting ?’’ 


If some melody descends from heaven 
upon seraphs’ wings and finds an echo 
here in praise of Him who prompts all 
worship, shall we reject the message or 
call it out of place ? 

We do not issue a regular order of ser- 
vice. Wedo not put on paper an an- 
nouncement that here will be a prayer and 
there a sermon, but sometimes it may 
seem as if the Spirit was quenched in a 
baptism that was outward and not of the 
Lord. - 

Dear friends, let us humbly consecrate 
our all to God, body, soul and spirit. Let 
us accept from Him the daily bread His 
wisdom and His love would set before us, 
and in our meetings and out of them serve 
Him alone whose right it is to rule and 
reign in all the earth. A. -T. 


-< 



















Island Missions. 


THE STRENGTH OF WEAKNESS. 





For half a century Titus Coan labored 
in the gospel in Patagonian and Pacific 
When he was a young 
man, at college, the American Mission 
Board had under consideration the sub- 


ject of a visit of inquiry to Patagonia, 


about the year 1825. It was brought be- 
fore the various colleges, and each student 
in one of these was requested to retire to 
his own room for prayer and guidance, 
as to whether he was required to go. Mr. 
Coan rose from prayer convinced that he 
must offer himself for the service; and 
another young man felt prepared to ac- 
company him. 

Having heard of the savage character 
of the Patagonians, the friends of the two 
young men desired that they should be 
supplied with weapons of. defence; but 
Mr. Coan had a strong belief that all 
these, even his pocket-knife, must be dis- 
carded. 

On nearing the Patagonian shore, the 
captain of the vessel in which these de- 
voted followers of the Prince of Peace 
sailed, said that, as the natives were so 
savage and untrustworthy, he could not 
allow his crew to land ; and he could only 
put Mr. Coan and his companion on the 
beach in a little boat with their goods, 
saying that if they lighted a fire the na- 
tives would come into sight. 

It was a very lonely position for the 
two young missionaries ; but the natives 
were soon seen lining the brow of the 
neighboring hill. They came near, and 
sought to satisfy themselves that the 
strangers were entirely unarmed—by ex- 
amining every part of their dress, and 
even taking off their stockings and turning 
out their pockets; but, finding nothing, 
they expressed their friendly regard by 
taking their new friends in their arms, 
and receiving them into their tribe. 

‘“©They gave us,’’ writes Mr. Coan, 
‘¢ horses to ride on; and we traveled with 
them about three months, east, west, and 
north, visiting their camps and hunting 
grounds, and falling in with several other 
clans. In this way we saw nearly all the 
savages of the eastern Patagonian Pampas. 
The tribes are wild, and in the wildest state 
of savageism, living wholly by the chase, 
and roaming with their women and children 
most of the time, carrying their skin tents 
and their all with them. We had no in- 
terpreter ; all our communications to the 
natives were through signs. 

** Some of our friends had advised us 
to go armed into Patagonia. We had said 
‘no, our weakness is our strength; our 
apparent unprotectedness our shield.’ 
And so it was. The savages saw we were 
defenceless and harmless; and our God 
made them our protectors.. They were 
not jealous or afraid of us; and we left 
them unscathed, under the wing of our 
Immanuel.” —Se/ected. 


Love ye your enemies, and do good, 
and lend, hoping for nothing again; and 
your reward shall be great. —Lwke vt. 35. 
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FRIENDS’ MT. LEBANON MISSION, 
SYRIA. 
REPORT OF TH. WALDMEIER FOR THE 
YEAR 1887. 


At the changes of days and years, it is 
such a consolation to be able to realize 
that we stand on the unchangeable, ever- 
lasting Rock of Salvation, through Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

Mission work is a spiritual warfare 
against the powers of darkness, and in- 
volves much hardship, perplexities, dis- 
couragements, troubles, and sorrows ; but 
as long as we stand on the sure foundation 
of God, defending the Lord’s inheritance, 
by the sword of the Spirit, even in the 
midst of sorrow, we shall yet rejoice and 
obtain the victory, through Jesus Christ 
the Captain of our salvation. 

We are also comforted to know that 
while we are fighting the spiritual battle 
abroad, we have many dear friends at 
home, who assist us by their sympathy 
and prayerful interest, as well as by their 
substance. And then we are fellow- 
workers together, who will rejoice at the 
end of their faithful service, in their own 
souls’ salvation and a crown of glory. 

To the dearly beloved members of the 
committees in England, America and 
Switzerland, we express our deep thank- 
fulness for all that they have done to help 
us and the Lord’s work forward ; their 
great recompense will be the Lord Him- 
self, and the salvation of many souls 
through their mission. 

We are thankful that the Lord has sent 
us Thomas Little, of Manchester, who 
has already put his shoulder so joyfully 
under the educational mission work of the 
Boys’ Training Home. 

I always rejoice when good Christian 
people are coming out to this country, be 
they missionaries or private people ; they 
all help to raise the country into a better 
condition. The visits of Henry Stanley 
and Anna Maria Newman, Jehu and Sarah 
Newlin aud Jane Richardson were greatly 
appreciated by all of us, and tended to 
strengthen our faith and to comfort our 
hearts. 

Epistles from Yearly Meetings in Eng- 
land, Ireland and America were read in 
our Monthly Meeting and created a sense 
of great thankiulness to God and men. 

The presents from the Missionary Help- 
ers’ Union, as well as from other dear 
Friends, were very welcome and caused 
great pleasure at the time of the Christmas 
tree, for which we feel greatly thankful. 

The Lord has also given us another 
blessed and valuable gift, during the past 
year, and that is, the new meeting-house, 
which has already rendered great service. 
For this precious addition to the mission 
at Ain Salaam, we would convey in this 
report our hearty gratitude with the prayer 
of blessing for all those who contributed 
for its erection, Our fellow-worker, Maria 
Feltham, has presented a beautiful clock 
to the mission, which is placed upon the 
new meeting-house. 

The carriage road has made good pro- 
gress from Beirfit our sea port to the 
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heights of Lebanon. It passes just along 
the southern limits of Friends’ mission 
property and meeting-house. This is an- 
other cause of thankfulness, and it has 
increased the value of Friends’ property 
to the double of its former value. Of 
course we must not look upon such things 
too much, our main work is to preach the 
gospel, and the salvation of immortal 
souls through Christ. It is, however, 
cheering to know that the money invested 
in Friends’ mission property is bringing 
its rich interest. 

Our Monthly Meeting has been regular- 
ly held and well attended, and though its 
members are not many, its influence is 
extensive and beneficial for this country, 
where all the Oriental churches have gone 
astray, losing their spiritual life by out- 
ward forms and ceremonies. 

On the roth of Seventh month our new 
meeting-house was opened and dedicated 
to the Lord’s service, and we feel that the 
power of the Head of the church was 
present and owned the meeting for His 
glory. The house when well packed holds 
300 people, and we can say it is generally 
comfortably full with few exceptions. The 
people are pleased with it and love to 
come and hear the word of God to which 
they listen with great attention. 

At Beit Mary we now have a meeting 
for worship on First-days in the boys’ 
school-room, which is very well attended ; 
last First-day seventy people were present 
which is a surprising progress considering 
the former superstition ot the people. 

The First-day School, in the new meet- 
ing-house, is in a flourishing confition, 
average attendance 170, who are divided 
into nine classes. 

The boys of the first class in the Train- 
ing Home make themselves very useful 
in the Bible school in taking classes and 
helping other ways. Lotfallah Rizcallah 
takes the general oversight of this very 
interesting and blessed work. 

A meeting is held on Fourth-day even- 
ings in the village of Brumana in the 
Arabic language, and on Sixth-day even- 
ings at Ain-Salaam in the English. On 
Seventh-day an evening prayer-meeting 
is held in the new meeting-house, which 
is often a great blessing and comfort to 
those who attend. 

A Conference is held on the last 
Seventh-day of each month. Teachers, 
evangelists and Bible women attend and 
take part in the consideration of matters 
relating to education and mission work in 
general. 

At the Mothers’ Meeting about 150 at- 
tend pretty regularly twice a week. Be- 
hishy, the Bible woman, helps Susane, my 
wife, in conducting the meeting. Ten 
are able to read, others have learned the 
gospel by hearing. They are tond of 
learning hymns and texts of Scripture. 

Our Bible woman at Beit Mary has 
opened a Mothers’ Meeting the present 
year. Attendance ten. We have eight 
Branch Schoods, three tor girls and five 
for boys. Attendance about 320 children, 
from 6 to 14 years of age. 

The girls’ school at Beit Mary and the 
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one at Brumana have teachers who have 
been educated at our Training Home at 
Ain Salaam, and I am glad to say they are 
getting on well. It is cheering to see the 
first fruits of the Home engaged in good 
work. Nimnum Cheery is teacher at Bry. 
mana, and Jamely Haddad at Beit-Mary, 
BEGINNINGS IN SYRIA—BY THOMAS LITTLE, 
I reached Beyrout on First-day, the 2d 
ot Tenth month, and on the evening of 
the following day, on my arrival at Ain 
Salaam, received a hearty Christian wel. 


come from our. friends, Th. Waldmeier 


and Lotfallah Rizcallah. 

Ain Salaam is the name given to the 
estate on which the various houses in con- 
nection with the head-quarters of the 


‘Friends’ Mission on the Lebanon are 


built. It is delightfully situated on the 
western slope of the range, with the lovely 
Mediterranean in the foreground, Occupy- 
ing 125° of the horizon, behind which 
the sun sets often with marvellous splen. 
dor. Beyrout lies at our feet, clearly 
visible in this pure atmosphere, although 
several miles distant. Behind us rises 
range beyond range of the extensive 
Lebanon, with the noble Sanneen in the 
background, at present crowned with 
beautiful snow, sweet emblem of purity. 

The Boys’ Training Home is situated 
at a height of about 2600 feet above the 
sea, and as we look down from its terrace, 
the Girls’ Training Home lies to the right, 
the hospital to the left, and straight in 
front Dr. Beshara’s house, while a little 
behind us on the left stands our recently 
erected meeting-house, a well built plain. 
looking edifice, well fitted for its purpose, 
being lofty and roomy. On the Sabbath 
days it is frequently filled with attentive 
listeners. 

The boys returned to school on the 
24th of Tenth month in good spirits. 
Since that time it has been my delight to 
know more and more of them. They are 
not behind their fellows of the same age 
in England in boyish qualities, and show- 
ing an evident desire to learn, they im- 
prove rapidly. They listen with eager- 
ness, and mostly retain the information 
imparted. 

The tone of the school is good, the 
boys on the whole move about amongst 
each other in a pleasant and agreeable 
manner. In general they are very happy 
and contented, there being scarcely any 
of that fault so common in English board- 
ing schools of grumbling at their food 
and duties; indeed they seem to enjoy 
school life in all its phases. The relation 
between teacher and pupil appears to be 
all that could be reasonably expected, an 
a very home-like and sociable feeling 
prevails. The standard of discipline 1s, 
perhaps, not quite so high as is neces 
sary in Europe, but the order is good, a 
class being left with confidence without 4 
teacher. 2 

In the play ground the boys are active, 
nimble, joyful. They learn fresh games 
quickly, and play with considerable skill 
their native game of ball. English seems 
to me well understood and is talked freely, 
both in school and on the play ground. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


PRESENTATION OP THE MEMORIAL 
oF FRIENDS ON ARBITRATION 
AND PEACE. 


It may be remembered that the Com- 
mittees attending the Conference at Rich- 
mond, last autumn, were, with one or two 
exceptions, instructed to hold a confer- 
ence on Arbitration and Peace when the 
first Conference had finished its work. 


Among other matters, the Arbitration 
Conference appointed a committee repre- 
senting the several Yearly Meetings to pre- 
sent the claims of Arbitration to other 
religious bodies,—to Conferences, Asso- 
ciations, Presbyteries, &c., ‘within the 
limits of their respective Yearly Meetings. 
A memorial was prepared for presentation 
to such bodies and to the general reader, 
calling attention to Arbitration for the ad- 
justment of international disputes, and to 
peace and good will among men as a gos- 
pel requirement of universal obligation. 


They also prepared a memorial to the 
President of the United States, and to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, in 
support of the measures proposed in the 
the memorial of the 233 members of Par- 
liament to President Cleveland, and ap- 
pointed for its presentation Francis T. 
King, of Baltimore, Dr. J. E. Rhoads, of 
Philadelphia, and B. C. Hobbs, of West- 
em Yearly Meeting. The first two not 
being able to attend, Dr. James Carey 
Thomas, of Baltimore, and Albert K. 
Smiley, of New York, accepted an invita- 
tion to be their substitutes. 

Preparatory to the attendance of the 
Committee to present the memorial to the 
President and the Committees of the 
Senate and House, Senator Sherman very 
willingly accepted an invitation to present 
the memorial to the Senate, and had it 
referred to the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, of which he’was chairman. 


Thomas M. Brown, from Indiana, a 
member of the House and representing 
more Friends than any other member; 
and who, had he been able to attend, 
would have been pleased to give his sup- 
port to the cause at the interesting public 
meeting on ‘‘ Peace and Arbitration ’’ at 
Richmond, addressed by William Jones 
and others last autumn, not only gave the 
memorial a desirable introduction, but 
asked and obtained leave to have it spread 
upon the Records of the House, and re- 
ferred to the Committee un Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

An interview with the Senate Commit- 
tee was courteously arranged for by Sena- 
tor Sherman, its chairman, by a special 
call. We had a very attentive hearing by 
President Cleveland, who said he was 
studying how the measures proposed could 

made practical. ~We told him that in- 
ternational laws being interpreted differ- 
ently by contending nations, and all being 
tenacious of their opinions, war is now 
their next resort. By the introduction of 
Arbitration between diplomacy and war, 
4 courtof appeals could determine the 
€quity of the case, and thus avert all the 





destructiveness and waste of life and trea- 
sure consequent upon war. 

He assured us he was in sympathy with 
our purpose, and our visit has gratifying 
and pleasing remembrances. 

Our visit to the House Committee was, 
by reason of unavoidable circumstances, 
brief. The chairman, Perry Belmont, of 
New York, cheerfully did the best he could 
for us, but the great question of the Chi- 
naman in San Francisco was before the 
Committee, and Kit Carson had an ap- 
pointment such that but ten minutes could 
be allowed us. We used it in giving the 
most important points in our case as pre- 
sented to the Senate Committee and in 
our interview with the President. 

The Committee found that David Dud- 
ley Field, an eminent lawyer of New York 
(who has written a work on International 
Law which is highly approved in Europe 
and in America, looking to a High Court 
of Appeals among nations as a means of 
settling international disputes that cannot 
be settled by Arbitration), had, with sev- 
eral eminent gentlemen of New York and 
elsewhere, presented a memorial recom- 
mending the passage of a Joint Resolution 
by Congress, proposing that conditions of 
Arbitration be inserted in our treaties 
with foreign nations. We heartily con- 
curred with this measure. 

The Committee left Washington with 
the impression that a favorable public 
sentiment is increasing in support of In- 
ternational Arbitration as a substitute for 
the sword ; and that the friends of Peace 
and good will among nations have never 
had stronger inducements to work for 
that end. 

The following is submitted as a copy of 
the B:ll offered by Senator Wilson, of 
Iowa, now pending the action of the 
Senate. B. C. Hosss. 

Bloomingdale, Ind. 


° A BILL 


To PromMoTe PEACE AMONG NATIONS, FOR 
THE CREATION OF A TRIBUNAL FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President be, and hereby is, authorized 
and requested to institute negotiations 
with other Governments for the creation 
of a tribunal for international arbitration, 
or other appropriate means whereby all 
difficulties and disputes between nations 
may be peaceably settled and wars pre- 
vented. 

Sec. 2. That the President be, and 
hereby is, authorized to invite the several 
Governments of North, Central and South 
America, and such other Governments as 
he in his discretion may determine, to 
send delegates to an international con- 
vention to be held in Washington, at such 
time as he may designate, for the purpose 
of considering and agreeing upon measures 
for the promotion of peace and unity 
among nations; and the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is 





hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to pay the expenses atterdant upon the 
execution of this act. 








TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

THE ConveENTION of anti-saloon Repub- 
licans at Syracuse and the declaration of 
the Indiana Republican Conference are 
but two significant signs of the very great, 
if not decisive importance of the temper- 
ance question in the present political situ- 
ation. This is not due to the fact that 
the Prohibition party is likely to become 
so large as to outlive the other great parties, 
but to the fact that at some vital points 
the balance of power is likely to be held 
by those who regard temperance as a more 
pressing question than any other. The 
saloon is now not merely a resort for 
drinkers. it has become an organized 
‘‘interest ’? and a very effective force in 
politics. It nominates candidates and 
controls elections solely with reference to 
its own advantage, and consequently tnose 
who otherwise would be disposed to disre- 
gard the question are compelled to interest 
themselves in it to prevent a degrading 
and disastrous ascendency in public affairs. 
Like the political anti-slavery movement, 
the temperance movement is recruited 
mainly from the Republican party, and it 
is a matter of deep concern to that party 
to decide what policy to pursue. 

But one thing the temperance Repub- 
licans seem to us to forget. When they 
begin by earnestly protesting that, al- 
though temperance men, they are Repub- 
licans before all, they concede that the 
Republican party is not definitely a tem- 
perance party ; that they are Republicans 
‘¢ whether or no,’’ and consequently they 
do not influence the really earnest friends 
of temperance who are not Republicans 
before all, but Republicans only upon 
condition that the Republican is positively 
and aggressively a temperance party. If 
it were such a party now, there would be 
no such subdivision as anti saloon Repub- 
licans.—Harper's Weekly. 


THE SecrETARY of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society draws timely at- 
tention to the alteration of the law ef- 
fected by the Truck Amendment Act. 
By the original Truck Act farmers were 
excepted from the provision which made 
it illegal to pay wages in any form but 
money ; by the new Act this exception is 
abolished, and any farmer who gives his 
laborers beer, cider, or any other intoxi- 
cating drink, in addition to money wages, 
as remuneration for work done, is liable 
to a fine of £10 for the first offence, £20 
for the second, and £roo for the third. 
It ought not to have required an Act of 
Parliament to effect such a beneficial re- 
form. Those farmers who have volun- 
tarily abandoned the custom of providing 
intoxicating drinks have seen the great 
benefit both to themselves and their men, 
and those who are now compelled to do 
so will without doubt be able to bear 
similar testimony’— Zhe Christian. 
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Asa Gray, who died last month, was a 
noble Christian scientist, in the true sense 
of that expression. No one has done so 
much for the Botany of America; hardly 
any American naturalist has been more 
deservedly honored, at home and abroad. 
When Darwin brought out his theory of 
the Origin of Species in 1859, Prof. Gray 
was one of the four men whose opinion 
upon it he valued more than that of all 
the rest of the world; the others being 
Hooker, the English botanist, Lyell the 
geologist, and Huxley the zoologist. Gray 
accepted, provisionally, at least, the theory 
of evolution, with modification of species 
by natural selection through survival of 
the fittest. But he always maintained that 
design proves the existence of a Designer ; 
order an Ordainer; Nature a Creator. 
He was, by confession and in his life, a 
Christian. Like Newton, Faraday, Henry, 
and Agassiz, with many others of the 
greatest lights of Science, he was able to 
see that the earth and the heavens together 
declare the glory of God; while His 
greatest glory is seen ‘‘in the face of 
Jesus Christ.’’ 


———_- +o 





FicTION cannot be rightly ruled out 
of use as necessarily wrong, while we 


have our Lord’s Parables as its most beau- | 


tiful examples. Imagination, the Chris- 
tian poet Wordsworth said, is ‘* the hand- 
maid of faith.’’ All depends upon the 
character of the fiction written and read, 
and upon the place it has in the appro- 
priation of time by individuals. Our 
friend Helen B. Harris has well discussed 
this subject in our late numbers. It is 
impossible for one person to judge abso- 
lutely for another in such matters. Gen- 
eral rules have often been laid down, and 
certain general principles are obvious. 
No one who regards life asa sphere for 
usefulness, rather than as a play ground or 
hunting ground for pleasure; no one 
whose ‘‘ treasure is in heaven,’’ seeking 
to be, hereafter, ‘‘ with Christ, which is 
far better,’’ can spend mych time over 
fiction. No one of intellectual pursuits, 
literary or scientific, can afford much 
time for it. Esop’s Fables, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, The Schdnberg-Cotta Family, 
and a few other works of fiction, in prose 
and verse, might be named, which are 
educating, to every one. Some others 
are parts of the choicest literature of the 
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languages in which they have been writ- 
ten; and thus are essential at least to the 
broadest culture. But these may be re- 
garded as exceptions to the general state- 
ment, that most works of fiction are not 
worth reading, and had better not be 
read. Napoleon I, it is said, whenever he 
found a novel in his residence, threw it 
into the fire, as worthless. With him, of 
course, this was an act simply of intel- 
lectual contempt. 

We sympathize fully with the concern 
of Helen B. Harris to deprecate the im- 
mensely wasteful and unwholesome indul- 
gence in novel-reading common, especially, 
but far from-exclusively, among young 
people. It is much like opium-eating, as 
a dissipation, a cause of mental enerva- 
tion, unfitting its Aaditué for the earnest 
work of life ; and like that habit, too, in 
its tendency to grow with indulgence, 
until it will, if allowed, absorb nearly all 
its victim’s waking hours. Total absti- 
nence is a very safe cure for it. No one 
who reads history, with its best authors, 
and biography in well-chosen examples, 
can fail to learn from them, and from the 
great poets, all of human nature that 
needs to be gathered from books. With 
other literature and science for culture, he 
can do without a single page of Steven- 
son, Stockton, or Verne, to say nothing 
of worse authors, of some of whom even 
France is getting now to be ashamed. 

Life is veal, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal. 


Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul, 





. 

FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, of Philadelphia, 
has, we trust, begun a new era of useful- 
ness and prosperity with its removal to its 
pleasant and commodious rooms in the 
new Logan Building, 1305 and 1307 Arch 
Street. With its interesting and successful 
course of Lectures, its Lyceum meetings, 
Reading Room supplied with the best pe- 
riodicals, and large membership of Friends 
of both sexes, it is rendering excellent 
service. Friends from other places, visit- 
ing Philadelphia, are always welcome at 
the Institute Rooms. 








RICHEST are they 
That live for Christ so well, 
The longest day 
Would scarce suffice to teil 
In what wide way their benefactions fell, 


Poorest are they 
That live to self so true, 
Their longest day 
Brings but such good to view 
As they may need self’s service to pursue, 


E,. R. CHAMPLIN. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


Third month 4th, 188g 
CHRIST’S LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM, 
Matthew xx, 17—29, 


LEsson x. 


Gotven Text.—The Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many. Matt. xx, 28, 


Christ’s last journey to Jerusalem was 
from Ephraim. (John xi. 54, 55 and xii, 
1.) This city has not been certainly 
identified, but modern authorities agree 
in placing it about sixteen miles northeast 
of Jerusalem, as the crow flies. It would 
seem that Christ went first to the Jordan, 
and then followed the usual route for 
Passover pilgrims along the Jordan valley 
and by Jericho to Jerusalem. By this dé. 
tour the journey would be over thirty 
miles. The events of this lesson took 
place before Jericho was reached. 


17. And Jesus going up to Jerusalem, 
Jesus had taken His final farewell of Gali- 
lee some time previously, when, as we 
read in Luke ix. 51, ‘‘ He steadfastly set 
His face to go to Jerusalem.’’ Probably 
this journey brought Him to Jerusalem 
for the Feast of the Dedication, only men- 
tioned by John (ch. x. 22, &c.), after 
which He withdrew to Bethabara, beyond 
Jordan (John x. 39, 40, ref.), returning 
to Bethany on the occasion of the death 
of Lazarus, and immediately withdrawing 
again to the wilderness, in order that He 
might preserve His life until God’s time 
to lay it down arrived. (John x. 18.) 
His face was all the time steadfastly turned 
to death, and now (Luke xii. 50; xiii. 33, 
&c.) that the set time had come, he went 
straightforwardioit. See Markx. 33. ‘Je 
sus went before them.”” ‘‘ There seems to 
have been a determined eagerness in His 
bearing which struck His disciples with 
awe.’’—A/ford. On His last visits to Je- 
rusalem the Jews had sought to kill Jesus; 
twice they had mobbed Him, and even 
now an order for His arrest was out. 
John x. 31, 39; xi. 8, 53.and 57. Thus 
He was plainly going forward into the 
jaws of death. Zook the twelve disciples 
apart in the way. The road would be 
thronged with worshippers, also going to 
the feast. ; 

18. Behold we go up to Jerusalem. This 
was the third time He had told them of 
His approaching death. See chapters xvi. 
21 and xvii. 22. This time the prophecy 
was more full and detailed than before, 
every point of the suffering being dwelt 
upon, and the very method of death (by 
crucifixion) being foretold. He sought 
thus to prepare His disciples for what was 
before them, that when the time came 
they might remember His words and un- 
derstand that He had foreseen and willed 
it all. See John xiii. 19; xiv. 29 4 
xvi. 4; Acts ii. 22, 23, and iii. 17, 18} 
iv. 27, 28; John x. 18 and xix. 10, IT. 

19. And the third day he shall rise 
again. Whenever Christ spoke: of His 
death He spoke also of His resurrection— 
ch. xvi. 21; xvii. 23—but though they 
reard His words and even discussed theis 
meaning among themselves (Mark ix. 19)» 
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they probably comprehended them even 
ess than the prophecy of His death. 
(Luke xviii. 34.) 

20. Then came to him the mother of 
Zebedee’s children with her sons. Mark 
x. 35 mentions only James and John, but 
this is not out of accord with Matthew. 
The mother’s name was Salome. (Com- 
pare Matt. xxvii. 55, 56, with Mark xv. 
go, see also xvi. I.) From these passages 
it is clear that she herself loved Christ ex- 
ceedingly, and had given up much for 
Him. Desiring a certain thing of him. 
Their evident hesitation to tell their re- 
quest marks an uncertainty as to its pro- 
priety. The worldly spirit that persist- 
ently turned from every revelation of their 
Lord’s approaching suffering to ambitious 
plans for their own glory was probably 
what chiefly hindered the disciples from 
comprehending Christ’s words. It was 
not till He Himself opened their under- 
standings after His resurrection that they 
understood. Luke xxiv. 25, 26, and 
44—46. 

21. Grant that these my two sons may 
sit, the one on thy right hand, and the 
other on the left. A little before Christ 
had promised that they should all share 
His glory and sit on thrones judging Is- 
rael. Ch. xix. 28. John and James only 
asked for the seats of honor amongst those 
already promised. They may have asked 
it partly from love, as wishing to be near 
their Lord, partly also as wishing posi- 
tions of usefulness in the kingdom. With 
these motives they no doubt excused to 
themselves the ambition that really prompt- 
ed the request. 

22. Ye know not what ye ask. It has 
been noted that two of these three (Sa- 
lome and John) stood by the Cross before 
many days had passed and saw the plages 
on His right hand and on His left occupied 
by the two thieves. ‘* Then they would 
realize the solemn significance of Christ’s 
declaration and of the question that fol- 
lowed.”’— Abbott. Not long before, the 
same two brothers had offered their ser- 
vices to destroy the Samaritan village 
which refused admission to their Master, 
and He had rebuked them in similar 
words (Luke ix. 55), ‘‘ Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of.”” As yet they 
knew so little of the method of His king- 
dom, or of the qualities that would ensure 
greatness in it. Are ye able to drink of 
the cup that I shail drink of ? See ch. 
xxvl. 39, 42; Mark xiv. 36; Luke xxii. 
42; John xviii. 11. The cup refers to the 
inward experience voluntarily accepted. 
We can form but faint conjectures of what 
this cup contained, but see I Peter ii. 
19—23; iii. 17, 18; iv. 1 and 13, 14, 
also Phil. iii. 10; Col. i. 24. And to be 
baptized with the baptism that I am bap- 
lized with. The baptism refers to the out- 
ward sufferings, mockings, scourgings, &c. 
inflicted by others. (See Luke xii. 50.) 
In short, to drink His cup and be baptized 
with His baptism is to share His experi- 
fice, both inward and outward. The 
glory comes by the same path, both to 

ter and servant. Luke xxii. 29, 30. 
say unto him, We are able. Com- 
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pare John xi. 16 and xiii. 37. It was true 
love, ready to go on at all costs, so it 
might still be with the loved one, and yet 
only weak human love, failing at once 
when the real trial came. 

23. Ye shall drink indeed, &c. See 
Acts xii. 2; Rom. viii. 17; IL Cor. i. 7; 
Rev. i. 9. James was ‘the first to drink 
the cup of death and John had the longest 
experience of the disciples, of a life of 
trouble and persecution. But to sit on 
my right hand, &c.: read as follows ‘* is 
not mine to give, except (to those) for 
whom it is prepared of my Father.’ 
This seems to be the correct rendering. 
The meaning is plain, 7. ¢., that such 
honors in Christ’s kingdom cannot be 
arbitrarily dispensed. ‘‘ What they asked 
has been divinely prepared for those who 
are most worthy, those who have done 
most, and in heart and will sacrificed most, 
and suffered most.” — Morrison. ‘‘ Great- 
mess... cannot be directly given. No 
man can carry thee up the ‘ holy hill’ of 
true greatness. Thou must climb its 
height thyself, though the Father hath 
prepared it for thee.’’—Genius of the 
Gospel. 

24. They were moved with indignation. 
The language shows that just the same 
feelings prompted them as actuated the 
two brethren. 

25. But Jesus called them and said. 
The indignation of v. 24 had been ex- 
pressed among themselves now Jesus calls 
them -to Him again. Ye know that the 
princes, &c. They knew #his lesson alas, 
only too well and were always attempting 
to practice it. 

26. But it shall not be so among you. 
I Peter v. 3 and 5, &c. Christ once more 
asserts that His kingdom is on an entirely 
opposite basis. In spite of these clear and 
epeated statements the disciples still did 
not understand. Luke xxii. 24. And to- 
day even in the Society of Friends which 
specially claims to uphold this doctrine 
of true humility, we still see some who 
seek the highest places, deceiving them- 
selves sometimes by specious reasonings ; 
as that, ‘‘ Such a one is not so fitted for 
that position of trust as I am,” and so on. 
Whosoever will be great among you let 
him be your minister. ‘* The desire to be 
greater than others is always a wrong am- 
bition, The desire to be as great, as good, 
as useful as possible, to grow and im. 
prove, is right, but has its dangers. But 
the desire to serve others can never be too 
strong.’’—FPeloubet. The word, minister, 
here means an ordinary se vant. Cf. Matt. 
xxii. 13; John ii. 5, &c., where the same 
Greek word is used. 

27. Let him be your servant, i. ¢., 
** slave.”’ 

28. Even as the Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, &c. This is so uni- 
versally given as the motive for humility 
and self-sacrifice (John xii. 4; Phil. in. 7; 
Luke xxii. 27 ; John xiii. 14; I Johnii. 6, 
&c.), that we are led to conclude that 
there is no other motive strong enough, 
except personal love to the meek and 
lowly Saviour, to lead tg a willingness to 
be like Him. And to give his life a ran- 
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som for many. Is. liii. to, tt. A rane 
som is a price of deliverance. Christ.looked 
upon men as captives, and He by His life 
paid the price of their salvation. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Jesus laid down His life for us wil- 
lingly and of His ownaccord. Knowing 
fully what was before Him, He went for- 
ward steadfastly in the path of duty. 

2. The sufferings and death of Christ 
were always joined to the resurrection. A 
Christianity that takes either alone is a 
failure. 


3. The only way to honor Christ’: king- 
dom is through service. They who seek 
honor always miss it. 

4. Jesus Christ sets us the true example 
of real greatness. Love to Him is the 
only motive strong enough to produce 
Christian humility. 





— -=- ——_____ 


FRIENDS ABROAD. 





The following items are taken from the 
London Friend and British Friend: 


LONDON QuARTERLY MEETING was held 
in usual course at the beginning of First 
month, when Ellwood Scott, from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, who is now visiting meet- 
ings in England, was present. 

ELLwoop Scott, an American minister 
visiting this country with a minute from 
the Indiana Yearly Meeting, attended the 
Devon and Cornwall Quarterly Meeting,- 
held in Plymouth, on the 11th of First 
mo., and held a special meeting in the 
evening, to which the public were invited. 


BRISTOL AND SOMERSET QUARTERLY 
MEETING.—The above meeting was held 
in Bristol on the 16th and 17th of First 
mo., and was a time of favor throughout. 
James and Sarah S. B. Clark, who had 
only returned from their American jour- 
ney, were present, and Joseph Storrs Fry, 
who had had a hearty “‘ welcome home’’ 
and an address presented to him by Friends 
of his own meeting at a social tea, was 
also there ; while side by side with these 
dear Friends sat Elwood Scott, who had 
also been a delegate to the Richmond Con- 
ference from Indiana Y. M. There was 
nothing of special interestgin the M. and 
O. Meeting, but the Meeting for Worship 
next morning was a time to be remem- 
bered. Ellwood Scott gave a powerful 
address that seemed tu take hold of the 
large congregation, and many of the doc- 
trines of the Gospel were clearly enforced. 
At the business meeting, which was a 
joint sitting of men and women Friends, 
all hearts seemed touched with the clear 
and beautiful recital by J. S. Fry of his 
Amercan travels, and one only wished for 
a complete report of it to refresh the 
memory afterwards. Sarah S. B. Clark 
added some interesting particulars. The 
Triennial Reports showed much work on 
hand both in Bristol and in some other 
places; but several meetings could not 
speak of success, rather of decadence, and 
these were those described as ‘‘ without 
any mission work” in them. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, the necessity of 
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évangelistic effort was pressed on the 
meeting, otherwise several meetings must 
eventually die out. The desire to spread 
and extend their borders is found in vari- 
ous places in the Quarterly Meetings, and 
in Long Sutton a good measure of success 
has crowned the efforts of Friends. There 
is much life in the meeting which, if well 
directed, must result in the ‘‘ lengthening 
the cords and strengthening the stakes ” 
of Zion. May Friends be up and doing 
*¢ while it is called to-day.” 

Frances C, JENKINS, of Western Yearly 
Meeting, arrived at Liverpool on the 18th 
ult., and attended the Quarterly Meeting 
at Bolton, after which she proceeded to 
Wilmslow (near Manchester), remaining 
there till her certificates were presented 
and signed by the Meeting for Sufferings. 

GEORGE SATTERTHWAIE, accompanied 
by Norman Penny, lett England on the sth 
ult, and travelled to Valence, in the South 
of France. There they met Joseph R. 
Pim and his wife, and attended a meeting 
in a room used for religicus gatherings by 
J. R. P. in their own house. First-day, 
the 8th, was spent with the Combe family, 
several members of which are Friends, at 
Montmeyran, in the Department of the 
Dréme, a public meeting being held in 
the **Temple’”’ (the Reformed Church 
place of meeting), in the afternoon, which 
was well attended. The next day G. S. 
went forward to Nimes, while N. P. 
made a détour to visit Clémentine Tays- 
saire (née Liebeuf), a Friend living at a 
village called Bordeaux, and rejoined his 
<ompanion at Nimes. On the 11th, they 
went to Fontanés, and had meetings with 
the Friends and general public. On the 
13th they proceeded to Congenies, where 
they were the guests of our aged Friend 
Lydie Majolier, an. met the Friends of 
the place in her parlor. The Quarterly 
Meeting of the Society in the South of 
France was held on First-day, the 15th, 
at Nimes, when about thirty Friends of 
the district were in attendance. Samuel 
Joseph Alexander, of Weston, and his 
wife were also present. Our Friends, 
G. S. and N. P., expected to visit the 
members at St. Gilles, and then go to 
Marseilles to embark for Palestine on the 
zoth, hoping to reach Jaffa for Ramallah 
on the 2gth. 

VicTORIA ANNUAL MEETING OF FRIENDS. 
—The twentieth session of the Annual 
Meeting of Friends in Victoria, held in 
the meeting-house, Russell street, Mel- 
bourne, was brought to a conclusion on 
the 29th of Eleventh month, after occu- 
pying seven evenings; the attendance 
having been about thirty-four. The pro- 
ceedings throughout were characterized 
by an earnest desire for a more thorough 
devotion to the service of the Master. 

Commencing on the 21st of Eleventh 
month, we were favored with the attend- 
ance of Joseph James Neave, of Sydney, 


New South Wales. Wm. Benson, Editor of 


Australian Friend, Tasmania, and Ernest 
Saunders, South Australia, were also 
present. 


John Horsfall was appointed Clerk, 
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with Peter Booth as Assistant. The fol- 


lowing Epistles, &c,, were received: From 


the Women’s Yearly Meeting, London ; 
New York Yearly Meeting ; Hobart (Tas 
mania) Annual Meeting; Two Months 
Meeting, South Australia; Quarterly Meet- 


ing, Auckland, New Zealand; Friends’ 


Association, Rockhampton, Queensland ; 
Monthly Meeting, Sydney, New South 


Wales; and the Continental Committee 
of the Meeting for Sufferings, London. 


A TEA MEETING for members and at- 
tenders was held in the Friends’ meeting- 


house, Leominster, December 27th, when 
Charles Brady, of Barnsley, who has re- 
cently formed part of a deputation from 
London Yearly Meeting of Friends to a 


Conference appointed by the American 


Yearly Meetings to be held at Richmond, 
Ind.. gave an interesting address on what 
he saw in America. 
Friends in America the English deputa- 
tion saw the Church, as it were, on pa- 
rade. 
small meetings, but they had the opportu- 
nity on some points to have their ideas set 
right where they had before been hazy. 
In conclusion, while not advocating any 
formal creed, Charles Brady hoped that 
Friends’ position in England would take 
the same lines as those laid down in the 
Declaration of Faith emanating from the 
Richmond Conference, which he need 
not remind us was largely based on state- 
ments already made in their Book of Dis- 
cipline, and that nothing would disturb 
the harmony which this Conference has 
promoted between the American Yearly 
Meetings and their mother Church in 
England. 


With regard to 


They had no opportunity to go to 


‘*THE RICHMOND CONFERENCE”’ was 


the subject of a lecture delivered by Wm. 


Robinson, at Devonshire House, London, 


on the 23d instant, at the request of the 


Lecture Committee of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. In the course of the lecture Wm. 
Robinson, avoiding debatable questions, 
traced the course of the Christian commu- 
nities which had sprung up with the tide 
of emigration to the Western States, both 
of Friends and those who had been at- 
tached to other denominations, and the 
circumstances which had led up to the 
Richmond Conference. The lecture was 
listened to with much interest by a large 
number of Friends. 


M. A. MaRRIAGE ALLEN has been spend- 
ing several weeks in Baltimore. On New 
Year’s Day, accompanied by Anna Braith: 
waite Thomas, she held a meeting with 
about 300 men in the gaol, and has since 
visited the Johns Hopkins Colored Or- 
phanage and the Home for Aged Colored 
Women, and taken some part ig the 
Friends’ Mission at Federal Hall. She 
attended the Quarterly Meeting at Balti- 
more on the gth, and expected to stay 
there for the series of meetings to follow 
he Quarterly Meeting. 


En 


Any fool can open the fluodgates, but 





when the waters have onee broken out 


who can recall them ? —Mantion. 
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Abridged from the Southern Workman. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

A meeting of the Indian Commissioners 
and other friends of the Indian, was held 
at the Riggs House, in Washington, Janu. 
ary 13th, in two sessions—one in the 
morning the other in the afternoon, 

Reports were made by representatives 
of different denominations, telling of the 
work accomplished in the past year and 
of plans for the year to come. All were 
interesting, as showing the growth of pub. 
lie sentiment in wisdom and understand. 
ing of the Indian problem; how hard 
common sense seems to be gaining ground 
over mere sentiment. 

Among the speakers of the morning 
were Generals Fisk, Whittlesey, Marshall 
and Armstrong; Presidents Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins, and Gates, of Rutgers; 
Rev. Drs. Strieby, Kendall, Johns, and 


Sheldon Jackson; Bishop Wilson, Rey, 


Mr. Shelton, Mr. Janney, Mrs. Quinton, 
Philip C. Garrett, Prof. Painter, Col. Me- 


Michael, Mr. Smiley, and Thomas Sloan, 
an Omaha student trom Hampton. 


In the afternoon several new faces ap- 


peared and new voices were heard from; 
among them Senator Dawes and Rev. Dr. 
Childs. 


TheeBusiness Committee—Mrs. Quin- 


ton, Miss Foote, Rev. Mr. Shelton, Presi- 
dent Gates and Gen. Armstrong—brought 
forward some bills for consideration which 
called forth considerable discussion. The 
first, in regard to schools, calls for com- 
pulsory education of Indian children be- 
tween the agesof 6and 16. All parents 


not sending their children, to forfeit their 
rations. 

The second provides that in case of mar- 
wage between a white man and an Indian 
woman, the man shall have no right to 


demand an allotment of land throughsuch 


a marriage, and his wife, though still le 
gally holding her land as a member of the 
tribe, shall take the legal status of the 
white woman in other respects, her chil- 
dren being citizens of the United States 
and they alone inheriting her property. 

This isto prevent the large numberof 
‘¢squaw men’’ who marry Indian women 
andare ‘‘adopted ”’ into the tribe, for the 
sake of being supported on tribal land and 
by Government rations, from acquiring 
too much control of the lands now about 
to be allotted. 

The third was to provide a Superintend- 
ent of Indian Government schools, defin- 
ing his duties, and giving him a salary 
of $4000; the object being, by effective 
supervision, to bring about more unity in 
the work. The bill on marriage has been 
introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Teller ; the other two by Senator Dawes. 

Some action was called for in reference 
to the decree against the use of vernacular 
in the Indian schools ; missionaries having 
complained bitterly that in spite of the 
assurances received from the President and 
Secretary, religious teaching in the ver- 
nacular has been stopped by officials m 
the West. ; 

A resolution was introduced endorsing 
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the action of the Government excluding 
indian from Government schools, but 
calling for no interference with missionary 
preaching or schools. Thisresolution was, 
however, withdrawn, and, instead of it, a 
committee appointed, consisting of Rev. 
Dr. Strieby, Mr. A. K. Smiley, and one 
other, to confer with the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs on this point. 

An old Creek Chief, who was in the 
audience, was urged to come forward and 
say afew words through his interpreter, 
hich he reluctantly did. Unlike most old 
chiefs who come to see the Great Father, 
he had left behind every evidence of the 
old time gorgeousness, and appeared in a 
simple suit of citizen’s clothes, only his 
long hair reminding one of the past. His 
simple dignity of bearing and speech was 
irresistibly winning, and his few words to 
the “ old men and women” before him 
fittingly closed the day devoted to the 
interests of the race he represented. 
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Tue PunpiTa Ramasal does not find it 
easy to tell what denomination she be- 
longs to. A reporter asked the question, 
and she answered : 

“T belong to the universal Church of 
Christ. I meet good Baptists, Methodists, 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, and each 
one tells me something different about the 
Bible. So it seems to me better to go 
there myself and find the best I can. And 
there I find Christ the Saviour of the 
world, and to Him I give my heart. I 
was baptized when I was in England and 
I commune with all Christian people who 
allow me to do so. I donot profess to be 
of any particular denomination, for I 
would go back to India simply as a Chris- 
tian. To my mind it appears that the 
New Testament, and’ especially the words 
of our Saviour, are a sufficiently elaborate 
creed. I believe as the Saviour has told 
ws, and his message through John has 
come to us, that God is a spirit, is light, 
and love; in his threefold nature He 
creates, illuminates, and pervades the 
universe ; that Jesus, his Son and servant, 
the Apostle of our faith, was sent.by Him 
to be the Saviour and leader of his chil- 
dren; that as manyas believe on Him 
have the right to be the sons of God, and 
that the Holy Spirit is our Guide and 
Comforter, the great gift of God through 
Christ ; that there is but one Church, and 
that all who acknowledye Jesus as their 
Saviour are members of that Church. I 
believe that whatever is needed for my 


salvation will be given me, and I pray 


tarnestiy that God may grant me the 
grace to be a seeker and follower of truth 
and a doer of his-will. . . . Iam simply 
4 Christian, and the New Testament 
teaches me my religion.” 





ee 


Dr. E.tas Jessup is mentioned as pastor 
of the Church at Whittier, Cal. From a 
Paper published at that place we learn 
ta parsonage has recently been com- 
' pleted, and is occupied by his family. 
—Christian Worker. 





SCHOOL. 


Dr. James McCosn, having resigned 


the Presidency of Princeton College, N. 
J., will be succeeded in that office by 
Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D. ; who is 
well-known as an able and distinguished 
professor of several years’ service in that 
institution. 


Mary Parsons HANKEY, the first wo- 
man graduate of Columbia College, N. Y., 


who died recently, was not injured in 
health by her studies, as rumor lately 


made it appear. Her fatal illness was 
pleurisy, from exposure to cold during a 


journey in inclement weather. 


A RETROGRADE STEP.—Adelbert Col- 
lege (formerly Western Reserve College), 
recently removed from Hudson to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been co-educational since 
1872. .The Trustees have, within a few 
months, decided. to deny admission of 
young women hereafter to the College. 
They state that this action is ‘* not occa- 
sioned in any degree by any fault or lack 
of intelligence, scholarship, or devotion 
to duty” on the part of the young wo- 
men, but because “co education in the 
institution ‘is a hindrance to its highest 
success in educating young men.”’ It seems 
like going back a century or two to imply 
that the interest of young men is so much 
more important as to be considered with- 
out regard to any disadvantages resulting 
to young women. The establishment of 
a Woman’s College, as a part of Western 
Reserve University, is proposed; but 
funds are lacking to equip it in a compe- 
tent manner at the present time. The 
Independent editorially says : 

‘¢ The financiering which calls for two 
equal institutions, equally expensive, to 
do the same work, one for young men, 
and the other for young women, who could 
perfectly well be educated together, ap- 
peals for approval to prejudice more than 
to reason. It was prejudice which the 
success of co-education had caused, that 
provoked thechange. Judge Williamson, 
President of the Alumni Association, one 
of the trustees, and an opponent of co- 
education, said at the Alumni meeting that 
‘while the college was at Hudson there 
were not enough lady students to affect 
the standard of the college, but the large 
number of applicants in this city rendered 
it necessary for the trustees to declare for 
or against co-education.’ That is, co-edu- 
cation is forbidden because so many wo 
men want collegiate education. We think 
the trustees might at least have allowed 
the young women to have the privileges 
of the college until they were ready to 
establish the woman’s college.”’ 


Co EDUCATION.—A correspondent of 
the N. Y. ation says: 

In an article on ‘‘ Secondary Instruc- 
tion’’ (page 359, Report of Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1885—’86) the Com- 
missioner says: ~° 

‘¢In eighteen States and three Terri- 
tories (reported in 1884-85), co-education 
was a feature of three-quarters or more of 
the schools under consideration ; in nine 








States and four Territories it was a feature 
of one-half the schools, or less than one- 
half; and in eleven States the co-educa- 
tion schools numbered between one-half 
and three-quarters of the whole. 
therefore evident that there is no settled 
prejudice ag ainst co educat ion among those 
classes in the United States who are able 
and willing to prolong the education of 
their children beyond 
stage.’’ 


It is 


the elementary 


In 1876, of the 356 institutions classed 


as ‘‘ Universities and Colleges,” 140 re- 
port women students ; in 1885-86, of the 
346 reporting under this head, 190 ad- 
mitted women. 
tions of this character established in the 
ten years between 1876 and 1886, 19 were 
co-educational. In 


Of the 26 new institu- 


1876, about 6000 
women were ‘‘reported’’ as attending 
co-educational ‘colleges and universi- 
ties ;” in 1886 this number had increased 
to nearly 8000, and is really considerably 
greater, as a number of institutions which 
had reported their male and female stu- 
dents separately in 1876, in 1886 merely 
reported the total number. 

Public opinion in educational matters 
is shown most surely in private and indi- 
vidual action. Therefore it may fairly be 
assumed that as long as the number of 
students in the average co-educational 
high school and college steadily increases, 
so the pressure will increase against the 
doors of our highest institutions of learn- 
ing, until they, too, are opened, under 
limitations if you please, to the female 
graduates of any school or college, co-edu- 
cational or otherwise, which properly 
prepares them to enter the more learned 
precincts of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Princeton, Johns Hopkins, &c. 


VassaR CoLLEGE has conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. on Christine 
Ladd Franklin, of Baltimore, whose at- 
tainments in .mathematics had been re- 
cognized by her appointment as fellow of 
Johns Hopkins University. 





ee 


A New Peace MoveMeENT IN ITALY.— 
We are very much gratified to learn of a 
new movement in favor of Peace and 
Arbitration taking place in Italy. It be- 
gan with an eloquent appeal trom Signor 
E. T. Moneta, the editor of the influential 
journal // Secolo, of Milan, to the Com- 
mittee of the Peace and International Ar- 
bitration Society of Lombardy.—Herald 
of Peace. 
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FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES.—A 
petition to the French Government, in 
favor of an Arbitration Treaty between 
France and the United States, is being 
promoted by the joint action of M. Lem- 
onnier, M. F. Passy, and other friends of 
peace, both in Paris and the Provinces. 
Many signatures have been affixed to this 
memorial.—Herald of Peace. 








Wuoso keepeth his mouth and his 
tongue, keepeth his soul from troubles. 
—Prov. xxi. 23. 
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RURAL, 


— 


CaRE OF SHEEP IN WINTER.—Since 
winter has come, my sheep are in sheds, 
where they will remain till spring. They 
have tanks of water constantly before 
them, with salt. Could I have the tem- 
perature of the shed arranged so that the 
water would never freeze, but keep as 
close to the freezing point as possible, it 
would best suit me. If it becomes much 
colder than this suddenly, sheep will cease 
to drink freely, when they will fall off in 
the amount of fodder that they eat, and 
in a few weeks of extreme cold weather 
they will so run down in condition that 
they will be but a shadow of their former 
selves—a bad condition in which to get 
them to consume our straw stacks. When 
I first put them up, I give them plenty of 
hay, with what wheat bran and oats mixed 
(two parts bran and one oats), they will 
eat up clean. The object of the bran at 
this time is to keep their bowels loose, or 
to allay the fever that a change from green 
to dry feed often produces. When the 
sheep get to eating well, I begin to drop 
off the hay feed and substitute in its place 
straw, which is the only fodder that I give 
my sheep from two to three months. This 
I feed in racks, giving them no more than 
they will eat up clean, the same as though 
it was hay. When I commence feeding 
straw, I add a portion of corn, making 
the mixture one-fourth each corn and oats 
and one-half bran; give three-fourths to 
one pound of this mixture per head per 
day. It is better given at two feeds, and 
if you have the mght kind of sheep they 
will winter well on straw for fodder. But 
some say that it takes much more grain. 
True, but you will find that you have got 
enough more wool to pay the extra cost 
in grain. Your sheep will be much larger 
than under different treatment. Your 
straw will be worked into a good bed of 
manure to draw out to enrich your fields. 
Some pasture one field and mow another 
to obtain hay to winter their stock on. 
By this way of doing business you can 
pasture both fields, keeping more stock, 
which will, toa certain extent, enable us 
to compete with other countries in the 
raising of wool. Then when you are 
handling your grain crops you are gather- 
ing in your fodder crop for the winter, 
and it lessens the work of cutting the one 
field of hay.—Pract. Farmer. 


Michigan. 


House PLants.—The way house- plants 
thrive on the dregs of coffee left at break- 
fast is admiration. Bowker itself hardly 
turns out stronger leafage or such thick 
bloom. The grounds are a good mulch 
on the top of the soil, but a little care 
must be given not to let them sour and 
get musty in coolish, damp weather. 

The great trouble with house plants, 
greater than errors in watering, is letting 
the pots be exposed to the sun. The 
fibrous roots soon grow to the side of the 
pot, and these are baked in full sunshine, 
trebly hot coming through glass, which 
condenses its rays ; the root tips are soon 
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killed. The whole ball of earth is baked 
over and over daily, and yet people won- 
der why they don’t succeed with house- 
plants. Shade the sides of the pots al 
ways, either by plunging in a box of sand, 
moss, cocoa fiber.or ashes, or place a thin 
board on edge across the front of the plant 
itself, that will come almost to the top of 
the pots. Let the plants have the sun, 
but shade the pots. A good way to screen 
them is to set each pot in one two sizes 
or more larger, filling the space with moss 
or sand. 

The best gardeners say that the porous 
common pots are not so good for house- 
plants as those glazed or painted outside. 
The reason is, that evaporation is con. 
stant from the sides of the porous pots, 
and the roots are not only drier, but 
colder for it.—Vick’s Magazine. 


THE Rose as A House PLANT.—Roses 
incline to periodical blooming, with one 
longer season of rest each year. This 
longer season you may arrange at your 
pleasure, by denying tree growth, and 
blooming until you wish. Observing in 
the garden you will note that they send 
forth most rapidly the shoots bearing 
flower buds after a rainy season. When 
the buds are well towards blooming and 
for a space of time lasting until a few days 
after the flowers are cut, I do not urge 
them, but afterwards shower and add fer- 
tilizers. You may fertilize very freely at 
any time when there is thrifty growth, for 
the rose is a luxuriant consumer of food. 
If you desire speedy succession of bloom, 
you must place your plants every day the 
same side to the light, especially if you 
have only an ordinary window. Some- 
times, when all has been done, a choice 
bud will refuse to expand. Keep all buds 
well washed, and you may assist by 
breathing into them, by carefully manip- 
ulating, or, if the calyx adhere, gently 
separate it. 

The faint-hearted may count tais care 
altogether too much trouble, yet a dozen 
rose plants surrounded’ by most adverse 
circumstances, with active, intelligent care, 
will not require over an average time of 
five minutes each day ; and if thus we can 
secure abundant bloom, how much more 
easily may it be done under favorable 





conditions. —FLora F. Dorwin, in Vick's 
Magazine. 


——_—— coo ———_ 


PRESIDENT ANGELL'S report to the Board 
of Regents of Michigan University notes 
an increase of thirty-six in the attendance 
of women during 1886-87, and a relative 
gain in numbers with respect to the male 
students. They now form nearly seven- 
teen per cent. of the whole. He bears 
witness to their capacity to meet the 
severest testis of the common discipline. 
and says: ‘‘ The advantages derived from 
the University courses have proved as 
helpful to the women in their lives subse- 
quent to their graduation as to the men.” 
Of both sexes, he says: ‘* The number of 
farmers’ children exceeds every other 
class.’’ 
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OUR GREAT CITIES. 

At a recent Evangelistic Conference jn 
Philadelphia, Dr. A. T. Pierson, of Beth. 
any Presbyterian Church, addressed the 
Conference upon the subject of «The 
Crisis of Cities.”” After commenting upon 
the causes of the dense population of 
cities, the speaker likened society to g 
pyramid, and took exception to Webster’s 
saying that ‘‘ there is plenty of room at 
the top,” holding that all the room is at 
the base. For the stabiljty of the whole 
structure, therefore, the preservation of 
what are termed the ‘* lowest classes ” iga 
vital necessity. The ‘‘ slums,’’ however, 
are almost never approached by Christian. 
ity or philanthropy, though these places 
are the congregations and the reservoirs 
of crime, and the churches are not meet- 
ing in every adequate way the crisiswhich 
is upon the cities. Nothing can save the 
cities from destruction but the united and 
determined action of the churches of the 
living God. Dr. Pierson claimed that statis. 
tics of church membership are untrue and 
misleading, and prevent people from real- 
izing the exact condition of affairs. The 
700 churches in Philadelphia provide ac- 
commodation for a little over a quarter of 
the population, and the average attend- 
ance is but one-seventh of the entire popu- 
lation. The proportion of churches to the 
population is growing smaller, and the 
gulf between churches and the masses 
grows wider. He thought that if rich 
and poor could be united in worship and 
in works of charity conflicts of labor and 
capital would be impossible. The only 
bond which can unite the people of this 
country isacommon religious faith and 
life. The feeling which keeps a poor man 
from the magnificent churches is not an 
ignoble one; he feels that he cannot bear 
his share of the expenses, nor occupy the 
property of others, and so he stays away. 
He was sure the question would never be 
solved until the churches are made free, 
not only in the evening, but all day long. 

Dr. John S. MacIntosh, of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, opened the discus 
sion upon the subject. He said that great 
powers always strive for the control of 
cities, and hethought the sooner tle 
Churches got back to the Apostolic ideas 
ot equality, mission work, &c., the better 
it would be. The early Church seized 
upon the cities and held them as strategic 
points; then the very best man was sent 
to the lowest point. He had found that 
where the best work was being done, the 
work was centered in the very worst spot 
and among the most degraded classes. 
The crisis was a double one—the danger 
lying at the end where they don’t know 
the condition of affairs as well as at the 
other end. He thought beautiful churches 
should be planted in these places. 

Tue fact is, that, in order to do any- 
thing in this world worth doing, we must 
not stand shivering on the bank, thinking 
of the cold and danger, but jump 10 
scramble through as well as we can. 

— Sydney Smith. 
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Correspondence. 
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HIGH LICENSE, 


Editor Friends’ Review :—The as- 
sumptions of our Friend, B. J. Carpenter, 
in arecent number of Friends’ Review, 
on the subject of ‘‘ High License,’’ are 
so evidently based upon a misconception 
of fact, that I desire to say a few words in 
reply. In the first place, the term license 
isa misnomer ; no such thing in reality 
exists, It is.restriction, not license. To 
license, Webster says, is ‘* to remove legal 
restraint by a grant of permission.” But, 
ynder common law, and before the enact- 
ment of license laws, every one had the 
unrestricted right to sell liquor. And to re- 

| the present restrictive measures which 
surround this traffic, which every third- 
party prohibitionist, to be consistent, must 
demand, would be to restore this right 
and establish an era of Free Rum. For, 
in the present condition of public senti- 
ment in New York State, prohibition is im- 
possible, as every one at all conversant 
with the facts fully admits. He says, ‘* High 
license is a compromise with evil :’’ the old 
charge. How taxing to the fullest extent 
possible an evil with a view to its final 
extermination (for there is no industry in 
the country to-day that cannot be taxed 
to death) is a compromise or in any way 
recognizes the right of existence, I fail to 
see. Again: ‘‘ A law cannot make right 
that which is morally wrong.’’ ‘Taxation 
proposes to do nosuch thing. Again: ‘* It 
bas been tried and found wanting.’’ Well, 
to any thoroughly well-informed person, 
this is known to be far from the true fact 
in the case. The assumption that the 
question to-day is one of high license or 
prohibition 1s unfounded. It is simply a 
question, in New York State, between high 
license or free rum. Which shall we have? 
it is not a question of what we want. 
There are no two minds among true tem- 
perance men on that point. But it is a 
question of what can be had. When this 
subject of temperance is freed from the 
mysticism with which the adherents of 
third-party prohibition surround it, and is 
dealt with in a common sense, matter of 
fact way, untainted by fanaticism, the end 
will not be far hence. 


S. T. Brrpsati, M. D. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 











A WORD FOR THOUGHT. 


When we started in what was then a 
wilderness, my father blazed guide-lights 
for us to go and come by. When we 
went by them, we never failed to get 
home. One of the neighbors’ boys left 
the guide-lights to try his own way through 
the woods ; and was found the next day 
twice as far from home as when he started. 
So it is through life. I started, about fifty 
years ago, to seek a better home. I took 

Scriptures for my chart, and Christ 
for my guide. While ever I observed the 
chart, and kept Christ” for my guide, I 

st and comfort. But when I left 
id went my own course, I always 


id 
‘a 
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found trouble and disappointment, very 
much like the school-boy, still getting 
farther from home; and would have to 
get back to the chart and Christ, the only 
true Guide, that never misleads any that 
trust Him. Josepu GRIFFIN. 


Dunreith, Indiana, 





MARGARETTA M. MarRIAGE arrived at 
noon of Second month 7th and attended 
Monthly Meeting same night at Matamo- 
ros, Mexico, being warmly welcomed both 
by our native members and the foreign 
missionaries. Her trip across the Gulf 
was ‘the most rapid and pleasant on record 
for the season. SAMUEL A. PuRDIE. 





A MOVEMENT FOR ARBITRATION. 

As one result of the visit of the recent 
English Peace Delegation to our country, 
a memorial was prepared by a commit- 
tee appointed at a public meeting in New 
York, and was presented to the U. S. 
Senate recently by Senator Hoar. It pro- 
poses the passage of a joint resolution by 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
requesting the President to negotiate with 
Great Britain for the formation of an In- 
ternational Board of Arbitration. This 
memorial concludes as follows : 


‘* We beg, therefore, most respectfully 
to ask from Congress the passage of a joint 
resolution, requesting the President to 
propose to the Government of Great 
Britain the making of a treaty between 
the two nations for a limited period at 
least, providing in substance that in case 
a difference should arise between them, 
respecting the interpretaion of any treaty 
which they have made or may here- 
after make with each other, or any claim 
of either under the established law of 
nations, or respecting the boundary of 
any of their respective possessions, or 
respecting any wrong alleged to have 
been committed by either nation upon the 
other or its members, or any duty omit- 
ted, it shall be the earnest endeavor of 
both the contracting parties to accommo- 
date the difference by conciliatory negotia- 
tion ; and that in no event shall either na- 
tion begin a war against the other, with- 
out offering to submit the difference be- 
tween them to arbitrators, chosen as may 
be then agreed, or if there be no different 
agreement, then by three arbitrators, one 
to be chosen by each party, and an um- 
pire By those so chosen; it being under- 
stood, however, that arbitration as thus 
provided for shall not extend to any 
question respecting the independence or 
sovereignty of either nation, its equality 
with other nations, its form of govern- 
ment, its internal affairs, or its continental 
policy.”’ 

On 2d mo. 10, David Dudley Field, 
Andrew Carnegie, and Charles A. Pea- 
body met the U. S. Representatives’ Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to urge 
the passage of a joint resolution in accord- 
ance with the above memorial. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 





WasuinctTon, Feb roth, 13888. 

The week has been an interesting one 
in both branchesof Congress. Speaker 
Carlisle again wields the house gavel, look- 
ing rather improved since his recent ill- 
ness. His appearance at his post on Tues- 
day was the occasion of a long burst of 
applause, which originated on the Repub- 
lican side of the hall. 

In the Senate Senator Platt made a two 
days’ speech in criticism of the President’s 
message. Senator Riddleberger has daily 
offended certain fastidious associates by 
endeavoring to give his views of the Brit- 
ish Extradition Treaty in particular, and 
the executive business of the Senate in 
general. 

In the Connecticut Senator’s long tariff 
speech he said the President was a free- 
trader, but tried to evade the issue. He 
said the Democratic party found it neces- 
sary to convince Democratic protectionists 
in New York, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut that the President’s message was not a 
tree trade message, but a very good pro- 
tection document, while in the South and 
West it would be understood to be free 
trade. 

Miss Susan’B. Anthony, who spends a 
part of each winter in Washington, has 
been here for some time arranging for the 
great international council of women to 
be held in this city, beginning about the 
first week in March. On Tuesday she 
went to the Capitol and addressed the 
House Judiciary Committee in favor of 
woman suffrage. 

Representative Hayes, of Iowa, who 
was attacked by some of the prominent 
temperance women of Washington for his 
his course in refusing to present to Con- 
gress a prohibition petition for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from the people of his 
State, holds firmly to the position he has 
taken. He reiterates his belief that it is 
officious and meddling for citizens of the 
different States to petition Congress for 
specific action in respect to the local af- 
fairs of this District. And they tell him 
that the National Capital and the District 
of Columbia belong to the Nation, that 
they are only dealing with their own. 

On Sunday afternoon Rev. Samuel 
Small talked on prohibition in the District 
to an overflowing congregation in the 
Congregational Church in thiscity. He 
declared his intention to work for pro- 
hibition here as long as he hada dollar 
and life. He said the Congressman from 
Towa had followed in the footsteps of Mr. 
French, of Kentucky, who denied the 
right of Congress in the past: to receive 
petitions praying for emancipation in the 
District, but who was fought to a finish 
by John Quincy Adams and defeated. 

The District of Columbia is on the high 
road to perfection and its attainment of 
that end is only a matter of time if 
Congress will only do half it is asked to do 
in its behalf. The House Committee hav- 
ing its interests in charge has just reported 
favorably a bill making it unlawful for any 
person in the cities of Washington and 
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Georgetown to bet, gamble or make books 
and pools on the result of any trotting or 
running race of horses, or boat race or 
race ot any kind, or on any election or 
contest of any kind, and providing fine 


and imprisonment for any violation of 


the provisions of the act. S. 





For Friends’ Review. 


THOUGHTS ON MY 82D YEAR. 





Summer is gone: 
Winter's frosts are chilling ; 
Limbs are weak and failing, 
Locks are gray and whit’ning, 
Friends are round me falling. 
Christ 1s still inviting : 
Some for friends are weeping, 
Cheerfully I am waiting. 
Happy thought, for those home-nearing, 
While Christ is pilot of the barque we’re 
steering ! JOsEPH GRIFFIN. 
Dureith, Indiana, Second mo. 3d, 1888. 
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A LEGACY. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Friend of my many years! 
When the great silence falls, at last, on me, 
Let me not leave to pain and sadden thee 
A memory of tears, 





But pleasant thoughts alone 
Of one who was thy friendship’s honored 
guest 
And drank the wine of consolation pressed 
From sorrows of thy own. 


I leave with thee a sense 
Of hands upheld and trials rendered less— 
The unselfish joy which is to helpfuiness 
Its own great recompense ; 


The knowledge that from thine, 
As from the garments of the Master, stole 
Calmness and strength, the virtue which 
makes whole 
And heals without a sign ; 


Yea, more, the assurance strong 
That love, which fails of perfect utterance 
here, 
Lives on to fill the heavenly atmosphere 
With its immortal song, 


—Independent, 
Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass. 
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THE FIRE OF HOME. 








I hear them tell of far-off climes 
And treasures grand they hold— 

Of minster walls, where stained light falls 
On canvas, rare and old, 

My hands fall down, my breath comes fast ; 
But, ah, how can I roam? 

My task I know, to spin and sew, 
And light the fire of home. 


Sometimes I hear of noble deeds, 
Of words that move mankind; 
Of willing hands that to other lands 
Bring light to the poor and blind ; ° 
I dare not preach, I cannot write, 
I fear to cross the foam ; 
Who, if I go, will spin and sew, 
And light the fire of home ? 


My husband comes as the shadows fall, 
From the fields with my girl and boy, 
His loving kiss brings with it bliss 
That hath no base alloy. 


From the new-ploughed meadow, fresh and 


brown 
I catch the scent of the loam ; 
“‘ Heart, do not fret, ‘tis something yet, 
To light the fire ot home,” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— GREAT BRrIT- 
AIN.—The new local Government bill in its 
final form, as unanimously adopted by the 
Cabinet, creates new county boards on a 
purely elective basis—the conditions of suff- 
rage at elections 6f members of the boards 
to be the same as at Parliamentary elections, 
These boards are to have entire control of 
the police forces within their jurisdictions, 
and they are also to issue annually publican 
licenses, The adoption of the principle of 
local option is accompanied with a provision 
for the compensation of publicans for the loss 
of their licenses, unless these privileges are 
to be annulled in consequence of violations 
of the law. 7 

The debate on the address in reply to the 
Queen’s speech was resuiused in the House 
of Commons the 16th inst. by John Ellis, 
Liberal member for Nottinghamshire, who 
supported Parnell’s amendment to the ad- 
dress. He denied that the decrease of crime 
in Ireland was owing to the Crimes Act, and 
asserted that the returns submitted by the 
government to support the claim were value- 
less, inasmuch as they failed to give details 
which would enable the identification of any 
of the cases they cited. He condemned the 
action of the Irish magistrates, many of 
whom, he said, were unqualified for the po- 
sitions they occupied, while others had been 
guilty of arbitrary conduct. He mentioned 
the case of one magistrate who had declared 
that he was acting under government orders, 
and refused to give any other reason for a 
decision he had rendered. 

William O’Brien, lately liberated from 
jail, one of the conspicuous victims of the 
Crimes act, is reported to have delivered a 
speech of remarkable force and conclusive- 
ness in the House of Commons the 16th inst. 

The ‘bye-election in West Southwark—a 
district of London —which occurred the 17th 
inst., had results wholly unexpected by either 
party, and which filled the Tories with con- 
sternation, as they did the Liberals with re- 
joicings. At the last election, in 1886, in 
this district, which is one of the poorest and 
most populous in London, the Liberals had 
a majority of only 113, The ballot cast was 
a light one, falling about 2000 below the 
number of qualified votes. At this election 
the Liberal member was elected, the Liberals 
gaining 1072 votes over the previous poll, 
and their candidate being elected by a ma- 
jority of 1194, the only vote polled being 6082. 


FRANCE.—M, Fleurens, addressing the 
electors of Gap the 15th inst., said that since 
he had been entrusted with the administra- 
tion of foreign affairs he had experienced 
much distress of mind, which had been all 
the more keen because he was unable to 
confide his troubles to any one. He experi- 
enced his first joy after taking office when he 
felt that he was supported by the gallant 
people of the Hautes Alpes, who were in 
unison with the heart of the country, While 
declaring himself a steadfast Republican, 
and one that never recoiled from any prac- 
tical reform, he urged that progress to be 
durable ought to be accompanied with de- 
liberation, prudence and method. Referring 
to the foreign situation, he said that all the 
neighboring nations had effected a powerful 
concentration of their forces and that France 
must follow their example. She must pur- 
sue the work of army organization, and must 
strengthen both the army and the navy in 
order to fit them for whatever duties the fu- 
ture had in store. 


GERMANY.—The news from San Remo is 
favorable, but is not yet of a character to 
stimulate hope of the full recovery of the 
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Crown Prince. The news is meagre 
simply announces the bare facts that the 
tient 1s resting well, and that all complica. 
tions that might have interfered with the suc 
cess of the recent operation have been 
avoided, The operation was merely a tem. 
porary expedient to save the patient from 
danger of suffocation, 

Prince Bismarck, it is stated, has obtained 
from the Russian Ambassador at Berlin the 
definite declarations of the Russian Em. 
peror’s demands regarding Bulgaria. What 
is asked is, that there shall be a frank 
recognition of the nght of Russia to 
dominate the affairs of Bulgaria. Prince 
Ferdinand and the present Sobranje are 
both to go, and a Russian Ambassador 
having a Turkish associate, is to recon. 
struct the Government and control the elec. 
tion ofa new Sobranje. In addition to this 
the Czar demands the right of military occu. 
pation of Bulgaria until such times as he 
deems it expedient to withdraw his troops, 
It is stated that Prince Bismarck has Te 
clared to Count Schouvaloff that these de. 
mands cannot be granted, and that he has 
suggested to the Russian Ambassador to 
urge his Government not to officially present 
them to Austria, for the reason that they 
would be peremptorily rejected. 


DomEsTIC.—In the United States Senate 
the 15th inst. the Blair Educational bill was 
passed ; also one for the erection of a build. 
ing in Washington for the safe-keeping of 
Government records not required for con- 
stant reference. 


The House Committee on Territories con- 
sidered questions relating to the admission 
as States of Dakota, Montana, Washington 
and New Mexico, It was decided to formu- 
late an omnibus enabling act for the four 
Territories, and the preparation of the bill 
was referred to a. sub-committee. 


The Fisheries Commissioners completed 
their labors the 16th inst., and signed a treaty, 
Its provisions are not made public, but it is 
understood that they relate exclusively to the 
North Atlantic fisheries and have nothing 
to do with the Behring Sea trouble or com- 
mercial reciprocity, It is also understood 
that they do not contemplate the admission 
of fish to the United States free of duty. 
The treaty will be sent to the President for 
transmission to the Senate. Before it cam 
take effect the treaty must be ratified by Great 
Britain. Canada and Newfoundland as well 
as the United States. Secretary Bayard said 
respecting the fisheries that for many vears 
the great contention among American fishet+ 
men had been for a fair and just construc- 
tion of the treaty of 1818, and that the pres- 
ent treaty had been framed by the American 
negotiators with a view to meet the needs 
and necessities of our fishermen, and he be- 
lieved that if the treaty is ratified that end 
will have been accomplished, 


Work has been resumed in the Anthra- 
cite coal region, The negotiations by which 
this result was brought about is credit- 
able to the leading representative of the 
miners and mine workers, The basis of 
the agreement to resume operations ID 
the Reading mines is that after the miners 
are actually at work, and the mining opera 
tions are in regular progress, the subject of 
wages is to be “considered in conference 
between the company and its employés of 
their representatives, that “ no one shall be 
discriminated against by reason of his com 
nection with the strike,” but this exemption 
is not to protect such men as have made oF 
have attempted to make personal assaults 
upon the men remaining at work, that the 
Reading Company is willing to adopt a basis 
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of pay that shall give the Reading miners 
as much as is paid by other coal producing 
companies in competition with the Reading, 
put not greater, and that the wages are to 
remain on the same old basis until a change 
shall be mutually agreed upon. 

It is reported that a tornado virtually de- 
molished the town of Mount Vernon, Illinois, 
the 1gth inst., killing a number of persons, 
and injuring many others. Mount Vernon 
is about 60 miles east of St. Louis, in a direct 
fine, The latest reports say that about 30 
persons were killed and 19 fatally injured. 


Died. 


PAGE.—Wm. Page, a minister and mem- 
ber of Dover Monthly Meeting, N. H., passed 
quietly away on the 19th of Eleventh mo., 
1887, in the 87th year ot his age. 

In early life he joined a military company ; 
but soon becarne convinced that a// war was 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Gospel, and 
therefore refused to drill, For this act he 
was strenuously persecuted ; which led to his 
investigating the doctrines of Friends, These 
so well accorded with his own convictions, 
that he joined the Society, and ever main- 
tained its principles inviolate. He was a 
sympathizing friend of the poor and needy, 
and during the latter part of his life made 
frequent visits to the almshouse, which was 
near his home, and administered counsel 
and encouragement to the inmates, 

His 85th birthday was the occasion of one 
of these memorable visits, when he read an 
original poem composed only a few days 
before, It seemed as if his heart had been 
touched as with holy fire, for as he read al- 
most all who listened were moved to tears. 

He aspired to no great things, but humbly 
endeavored to follow Christ, being faithtul 
in the world, in the church, and in the home ; 
and no doubt the heavenly benediction greet- 
ed him as he passed the vail, ‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
tuler over many things. Enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord,” 
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Proceedings of Friends’ Conference of 
1887. 


As orders are still occasionally sent to 
them, the Committee that published the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference desire to make 
known that their supply of c/o¢h-bound copies 
is exhausted. 

The publishers, Nicholson & Bro., Rich- 
mond, Ind., printed and bound some ad- 
ditional copies, Arrangements have been 
made with them to fill orders for cloth-bound 
copies one month longer, at the same price 
at which the Committee has furnished them, 

On behalf of the Committee, 


M. Jay. 
Second mo, 15th, 1888. 
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PRIENDS' INSTITUTE LECTURES, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


George Vaux, Jr., “ Camera Sketches in 
the Far West :” 3d day, 3d mo. 6. H.C, 
McCook, Baby Life of Spiderlings ;” illus- 
rated: 3d day, 3d mo. 20. Prof. J. Rendel 
Harris, subject to be announced : 3a day, 

Mo. 3. 

Academy of Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 
treets,8 P.M. Tickets, course, $2, Single 
ticket, 50 cents, : 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE LECTURES. 


Alumni Hall, 7.30 o'clock, 

Third-day, Second mo. 28th, 1888, Prof. 
Edward W. Hartwell, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, “ Physical Training ; its Nature and 
Place.” 

Fourth-day, Third mo. 7th, 1888, Dr. 
Henry Hartshorne, of Germantown, “ The 
Hygiene of Diet.” - 

On Second mo. 22d, at ¢ o'clock, Thomas 
Leaming, of the Philadelphia Bar, will de- 
liver an address, the matter of which will 
be suggested by the day. 

_— of the College are invited to at- 
tend, 








- POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


RoYAL BAKING POWDERCO., 106 Wall St.. N.Y. 


JOHN J. WEAVER. J. SELLERS PENNOCK. 


WEAVER & PENNOCK, 


PLUMBERS, 


GAS AND STEAM FITTERS, 


33 N. SEVENTH STREET, 
(Cor. of Filbert,) PHILADELPHIA. 
4@- FIRST-CLASS WORK AT FAIR PRICES -@a 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, - $2,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID IN (OASH), - 1,000,000 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable 
semi-annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages 
are upon improved FARMS ONLY. We loan no 
money on the unduly stimulated property of 
the tewns and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 B’way. | PHILA., 8. E. cor 4th & 
BOSTON, 23 Court St. Chestnut. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
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. eens a good optician 
oculists an cians. 
ie imtampe ogc EE a0 St..Philas 


“THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 


PHILADELPHIA. 





LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Price. 
1, Memoir of Elizabeth Fry......,.....+-+++++ $0 30 
2. Youthful Pilgrims............... han peadtekda 30 
S, Maunele 66 Wits FOR: cccnccccesepsccasiscce 40 
4. Selections from the Epistles of Geo. Fox... 30 
5. Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington 30 
6. Memoir of Maria Fox...........cce.cseesess 40 
7. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to 
TO FO I hdc occddaeseivescdadacieses 50 
8. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. I[lus.... 50 
9. Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr. 
Gina ve datinghavdbdedecndectanatdsen din 30 
10. Life of Margaret Fox, wife of George Fox. 36 
1l. Memoir of Thomas Story...........s+++-« e& 
12. Waring’s Hymns and Selections............ 30 
13. Essays on the History and Doctrines of the 
gg a 30 
14. Memoirs and Letters of Jonathan Hutch- 
SUGOE sacnnscecdbthchectsdacntdationsdbyeieod 30 
15. Memoir of Mary Capper.........+++--++.+++5 45 
16. Journal and Life of John Woolman, com- 
iis 5 6 vas acaba n sdbacecandgivacnehddves 50 
17. Scripture Questions on the Gospels and 
BN Gada k gc cWilanat <nutinelendatgesdanttede 50 
18. Memoir of Eliza Southall.................+- 40 
19. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c...........- 2 
2. The Little While, and other Poems, by Jane 
Crewdson. Plain 50 cents, gilt........... 75 


21. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged...... 50 
22. Paul the Apostle, by Bevan Braithwaite ... 1 00 
23. Religious Declension...........ccece-cescees ys 
ALSO FOR SALE 

Memoir of J. J. QUrney. ccc ..ccecceccncescece --- $150 
Annals of Early Friends. First Series......... 50 
COG OUI, 6 fins ib cnecndccdceasianacs 

Memoirand Correspondence of ElizaP. Gurney 1 50 


A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 
10 copies and upwards. Address, « 

FRANK A. SNIFFEN, 
Friends’ Institute, 1316 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus 
of Jibraries for Monthly Meetings or Bible Schools, 
as well as private collections. In order to enlarge 
their distribution, in quarters where means are lim- 
ited, a fund is available, through which further re- 
ductions in price or occasional donations can be 


made by the Association. 
There are over 100 miles of rail- 


road i each county we loan in, 


so that improvements are far advanced over newer 
States, making our securities reliable. We have 
laced about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 
7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
here. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


§, F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
4a One square from 9th and Green Station. 

A city Missionary ; a single 


Wante man or womiun; to visit 


among the poor of Cincinnati. Must come 
well recommended as a Christian—devoted, 
zealous and prudent. Address, 


MURRAY SHIPLEY, Cincinnati, O. 


yatta well-recommended Young 

Man as Book-keeper. Friend pre- 
ferred. Address Friends’ Review, 1305 Arch 
Street. 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAG 
Estate Securities in Ohio and 
Indiana. -These States have 
been settled nearly 100 years, 














GENTS WANTED to Canvassfor Adver- 
tising Patronage. A small amount of 
work done with tact and intelligence may pro- 
duce a considerableineome. Agentsearnseveral 
hundred dollarsin commissionsin asingle season 
andincur no personal responsibility. Enquire 
at the nearest newspaperoffice and learn that ours ~ 
is the best eee ed we = establish- 
ment for placing advertisemen newspapers 
and conveying to advertisers the information 
which they require in order to make theirinvest- 
ments wisely and profitably. Men of good ad- 
dress, or women, if well informed and practical, 
may obtain authority tosolicit advertising patron- 
ageforus. Apply by letter to Gzo. P. RowzL 
& Co., Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York, and full pardeulare will be sent 
by return mail. 
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A FEW FLOWERS WORTHY OF GENERAL CULTURE, 


If you desire a fascinating garden, permanently beautiful, send for 
our book, “ A FEw FLOWERS WORTHY OF GENERAL CULTURE,” the 
former editions of which have elicited much praise. 

The present edition contains 122 pages, and the articles are new 
and more interesting; it contains 100 illustrations, actual garden scenes, 
specially prepared. 

Among the papers are: “ Lilies Speak for Themselves," « A 
Garden Party,” “A Talk About Roses,” “ Hardy Plants and 
Modes of Arranging Them,” “ Some Beauties in Their Native 
Wilds,” ‘“‘The Rock Garden,” “Tropical Effects with Hardy 
Plants,"’ and other original articles. 

It will be mailed, bound in durable, flexible covers, including ogr. 
Catalogue, for FIFTY CENTS, or in leather for SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
and the price paid will be allowed on the first order for plants. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue, containing the largest descriptive 
list of Hardy Plants in America, mailed for TEN CENTs in stamps, 
Our Low Priced Collections of valuable, well grown plants, 
sent free. 

Musa Ensete (7%e Great Abyssinian Banana) is of surpassing beauty, and the best plant known for producing a tropical effect in a garden or 
lawn. We have a large and almost exclusive stock, which we now offer at very low prices. 


B.A. ELLIOTT Co. 


No.57 SIXTH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











CIVEN AWAY 

REER'S SEEDS sia 

Seeds kinds), with 

CARDEN PaRK’s' FLO GUIDE, all for 2 stamps. ‘New 

flowers, new ree TF teems with floral hints, 

C ALEN D AR Everybody delighted. Tell all your friends, Send 

now. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 

Eatnne 2183s. "In gales CHESTS! 

sary, we wil make eeeeoeet QUEEN «,C'0.924 PHILADA. 
Golden Cluster Wax own, Petite 332 ps sor 


ean to every one who De < 
tions this paper and re- OPERA,MARINE 4 

















Send your address on a 
EF postal card for a copy of 
LANDRETHS’ 


Hardsomely Illustrated Catalogue and = < a ioe Bee ~d 

on eat Bulbs, and every en 

‘ minite, con “7 two 

GARDEN SEEDS. colored plates and hundreds 


for 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address, D. 
Landreth & Sons, Seed Growers and Merchants, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. (Mention this paper.) 714 Chestnut St., Philada 


OHNSON & STOKES? -ziic 


for 1888, will be sent FREE to all who write for it. Itis a Handsome Cat- 
alogue with Colored P’ and the FINEST COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


lates, I 
Seo ec uconmes MARKET GARDENERS Scaptea to their pure 


sommplctn garden. ifyou grow VEGETABLES S E E D at 
JOHNSON & STOKES, ‘2: ‘ 


» 219 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


able to all who plant seeds. 
HENRY A. DREER, 













CHESHIRES A SPECIALTY. 


Du the past ten years I have shipped 238 times 
to men have pela to Before. No other breeder can 
ive such a record. Circular gives cuts and pat 


culars. 
E. W. DAVIS, 
Secretary Cheshire Swine Club, 
ONEIDA, N. ¥. 


DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 


Se as uaa foul 
anda of Mix nds). 

be deilented with both GUIDE and seeds. Address 
at once, G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TROST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - - - - - $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - ------- $20,115,023.49 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGN EE, COMMITTEE, RECEIV ER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. ESTATE 

ALL TRUST FUNDS D INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Company . OWNERS OF REAL he ine 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Depetaest which has the care of this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in the 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. : 

The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASAS. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. ‘ whbridge 
Sam’1R.Shipley, Henry Haines, Richard Wood, James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, J. M. Albe mn, <Asa8S. Wing, Justus C. Stra 
‘T. Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury, William Hacker, Chas. Hartshorne, Frederic Collin, Israel Morris, Philip C. Garrett, 
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